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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR TILE OFFICIAL YEAR 1896-97. 


Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, 3rd May 1897. 











The President, Professor Arrcutson, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


HE Council elected on the 8th June 1896 have held 22 meetings. The Committees 
of Council for the consideration of matters connected with Professional Practice, 
Finance, and Library Administration, and for the award of the Royal Gold Medal, 

have held 12 meetings. 

During the official year 18 Fellows (of whom 11 were previously Associates), 40 Associates 
(of whom 18 were Students), and 8 Hon. Associates have been elected. The number of Fellows 
is now 602, as against 594, and the number of Associates 986, as against 968 at the corre- 
sponding period last year. The number of Hon. Associates remains the same, namely 55. 

Two Fellows have been transferred to the class of Retired Fellows, in accordance with 
the terms of By-law 13—namely, Messrs. C. H. Howell and S. $8. Markham. 

The losses by death have been as follows :—J'ellows : David Brandon, Vice-President 1866- 
67, Wm. H. Clark and Henry Crisp (Bristol), F. J. Francis, J. G. Finch Noyes, Stephen Salter, 
J. W. Trounson (Penzance), Robt. Walker, and Wm. H. White, Secretary. Associates: FE. 
Howard Dawson (Lancaster), John Gethin (Cardiff), Frederick Morley (Dublin), Wm. A. 
Purdue, and C. W. Whittenbury (Manchester). Zon. Associates: Kdward Armitage, R.A., 
Sir John Everett Millais, Bart., P.R.A., Lord Savile, G.C.B., and William Tipping, F.S.A. 
TIon. Fellow : Edward Falkener; and JIlon. Corr. Member: Don Mariano Belmas (Madrid). 

In Sir John Millais, who was elected an Hon. Associate in 1879, the Council mourn 
the loss of a most distinguished member. An obituary notice of the late gifted Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, by Mr. A. EE. Street [7°], appeared in the Journa, Vol. ILL., 
page 541. An obituary notice of the late Edward Falkener, written by Mr. Penrose, will be 
found at p. 149 of the current volume, and a memoir of the late Secretary, from the pen of 
Mr. Alex. Graham, at page 11. 

The Council deeply deplore the loss of their Secretary, Mr. Willian H. White, who was 
appointed in the year 1878, and held the office until the time of his death, for a period of 
eighteen years. During that period the membership of the Institute largely increased, 
the present system of examinations came into operation, and the responsibilities of the 
chief administrative officer were in other ways augmented. Mr. White devoted himself to 
his duties with the utmost zeal, bringing into play all the forces of a naturally energetic 
temperament in promoting the knowledge of architecture and the welfare of the Institute, 
whose interests he had so much at heart, and especially in maintaining its cordial relations 
with kindred Sccieties abroad. Mr. White’s illness prevented his attending personally, except 
intermittently, at the Institute after the beginning of last year, although he maintained 
his interest in its affairs until the last. Tis place will be very difficult to fill. The 
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vacancy has been advertised, and out of fifty-seven candidates the Council have selected 
Mr. William J. Locke, b.A.Cantab., who will enter on his duties after Easter; and they 
have also appointed Mr. Herbert G. Tayler as Assistant-Secretary. During the vacancy in the 
Secretaryship an unusual amount of work has been thrown upon the Hon. Secretary, and 
the Council desire to record their indebtedness to him for so kindly carrying it out, and also for 
the willing assistance rendered by the whole of the staff. The Council also desire to express 
their acknowledgments to Mr. Alex. Graham, F.S.A., Vice-President, for his services as Hon. 
Editor since Mr. White's decease. 

The Institute has lost a warm friend and generous benefactor in the late David Brandon. 
It will be remembered that the preparation and printing of the Library Catalogue issued to 
members in 1889 was due to his generosity, and he has supplemented this by a munificent 
bequest of £1,000. A legacy of £100 has also been received from the executors of the late 
David Mocatta. Both amounts have been invested, and the income will be of great service 
in the work of the Institut 

The Preliminary Examinations of June and November 1896 were held in London, 
Manchester, and Bristol, with the result that 165 gentlemen have been registered as Pro- 
bationers. At the same time Intermediate Examinations were held in London and Manchester, 
with the result that 68 Probationers have been registered as Students. There are 
now 872 Probationers and 798 Students on the respective Registers. The Final and Special 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Associate was held in London and Manchester in 
June, and in London only in November last, when of the 76 candidates examined, 35 passed. 
Statistics of these Examinations are given in the following table :— 


THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


\ t N I l Relegated Passed 
q y , Exerapted, 25 2 7) 
PIOMIINIEY 6.5 sscccccns 138 ; ee 31 72 
Examined, 103 
Tos 97 | Exempted, 27 6 18 41 
| Examined, 65 
TOUS is csctees 235 20) 6 49 113 


THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


Not Passed Relegated Passed 
SUMIMECY oes svincesce 72 6 32 3 
AGEOMAM 2 scicesecs : 4 5s 24 3 
| 
UGUHIS: scrdwmese 136 124 56 68 


FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS QUALIFYING FOR CANDIDATURE AS ASSOCIATE. 


Not Passed Relegated Passed 
PUMICE? i iiicsccecs ) {8 27 31 
ae ee 24) 28 14 14 
rs 80 76 41 B5 


The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Mr. T. Denton Brooks [4.], he having most highly 
distinguished himself among the thirty-five gentlemen who qualified during the year for 


candidature as Associate. 

The prize offered by Mr. Arthur Cates for the best set of Testimonies of Study submitted 
by Students for admission to the Final Examination was awarded to Mr. C. 8. F. Palmer [4.], 
who qualified for candidature as Associate in November 1896. 

The Council desire to record their indebtedness to the Allied Societies at Manchester and 
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Bristol, under whose charge Examinations have been conducted during the official year; as well 
as their obligation for the gratuitous services rendered by the London Board of Examiners. 

A Statutory Examination was held in October last, when Certificates of Competency to 
act as District Surveyor in London were granted to Mr. O. C. Hills [A.] and Mr. George 
Tolley ; and a Certificate of Competency to act as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities 
to Mr. J. H. Dunn. 

The Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture was presented to Mr. Ernest 
George, Vice-President, in June last. For the current year Mynheer P. J. H. Cuypers [ Hon. 
Corr. M.], of Amsterdam, has been selected for the honour, for his executed works as an 
architect, and Her Majesty the Queen has graciously signified approval. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Institute 
at a General Meeting on the 11th January [see pp. 142-143]. At the presentation of 
Prizes on the 18th of that month a critical review of the drawings submitted was read by 
Mr. W. Milner Faweett, M.A., Vice-President. The drawings were publicly exhibited in the 
rooms of the Institute from the 8th to the 18th January, both days inclusive. Included in 
the exhibition were the drawings made by the Owen Jones Student (Mr. H. C. Corlette [ A.}) 
and the Tite Prizeman (Mr. H. A. Crouch [4.}) of 1896, which had received the approval of 
the Council. Selections from the premiated drawings and specimens of Testimonies of Study 
submitted by candidates for admission to the Intermediate and Final Examinations are being 
exhibited under the charge of the Allied Societies at Birmingham, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Leeds, York, Newcastle, Dundee, Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Bristol, and Exeter, in 
the order named. Among these are drawings of Melrose Abbey by Mr. F. J. Wass, Institute 
Medallist ; perspective and details of a Provincial Hall by Mr. J. A. Ri. Inglis [4.], Soane 
Medallist; measured drawings and sketches by Mr. William Haywood, Pugin Student ; 
coloured studies by Mr. A. E. Henderson, Owen Jones Student; coloured studies by Mr. 
A. T. Griffith, B.A.Oxon., to whom the second of the Aldwinckle Studentships was awarded ; 
and a design for a Bay of a Church by Mr. $. Kk. Greenslade |.1.], Grissell Medallist. These 
were accompanied by selections from the drawings of Mr. J. A. Swan, Mr. C. H. Holden, 
Mr. C. de Gruchy, and Mr. W. E. Dobson, to whom subsidiary prizes were awarded ; and by 
specimens of work submitted by Mr. H. L. Anderson for admission to the Intermediate 
Examination, and by Messrs. A. G. Bond [4.}], G. W. Frazer [A.], and C. 8. I’. Palmer [1.] 
for the Final Examination. 

In accordance with the decision of the Council, a Conference followed by the Annual 
Dinner was held in Manchester, in response to a request from the Manchester Society, on the 
20th May last. Mr. Penrose, the then President, presided, and was supported by some of the 
principal public officials of Manchester, as well as ly members of the Council and of the 
Institute generally. The Council were assisted in the arrangements by the Manchester 
Society, and the visit was a great success. 

Early in the official year the President received a communication from the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, asking him to submit 
the names of three or four architects to furnish designs for new public buildings to be erected 
at Kingston, Jamaica. A notice was inserted in the Journat calling attention to the matter, 
and inviting applications from members of the Institute and others. A selection was made 
from those sent in, and forwarded to the Colonial Office, and an intimation was in due course 
received that Mr. W. H. Harrison [/.] had been selected to carry out the work. 

The Special Committee appointed in December 1895 to consider the question of the 
nomination and election of Fellows have, after numerous meetings and consultation with the 
Allied Societies, reported to the Council, who have adopted the suggestions made, and these 
will be submitted to the General Body at a Special General Meeting on the 31st May. 
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A communication was received in June last from the Board of Regents, the Governing 
Body of the University of California, stating that it had been decided to prepare a programme 
for ‘a general competition for a permanent, comprehensive, and grand plan of the grounds 
and buildings of the University of California at Berkeley,’ and asking for suggestions with 
respect to the preparation of such programme. ‘The matter was referred to the Competitions 
Committee, who have drawn up some suggestions which it is hoped will contribute to the 
successful issue of the Competition. 

The present Jubilee year is also the Jubilee of the Architectural Association, and the 
Council are glad to have the opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the efforts of that 
Body in the cause of architectural education. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Seven meetings have been held since the publication of the last report. Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., and Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., were respectively reappointed Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. E. W. Mountford and Owen Fleming, Hon. Secretaries. 

Trinity Almshouses.—Your Committee are clad to report that the threatened demolition 
of these interesting buildings by the Trinity House Corporation has been averted, the Charity 
Commissioners having refused their sanction to the scheme. The Committee, having strongly 
opposed the demolition, consider the result most satisfactory. 

St. Mary Woolnoth.—tThis building has also escaped its threatened destruction. Although 
the House of Commons inserted in tha City and South London Railway Bill certain clauses 
for the purpose of protecting the church, these clauses were struck out by the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons, however, reinserted them, and they were finally agreed to. In this 
matter also the action of your Committee greatly assisted to avert the destruction of the church. 

New County Hall jor London.—Your Committee, having taken much interest in the 
proposed site for the intended new County Hall, were invited to an informal conference with 
some of the principal members of the County Council. and certain of the head officials. The 
Chairman, Mr. W. Young, and the Honorary Secretary were delegated for this purpose, and 
the meeting was held on the 4th December 1896. The views of the Committee were laid before 


the Conference, and the Committee were thanked for the trouble they had taken in the matter. 

Preservation of Old Buildings.—At the invitation of the London County Council your 
Committee consented to prepare a list of buildings in London which may be said to possess 
historic and architectural interest. With this view they obtained your consent to invite the 


co-operation of other Societies interested in the matter. Afterwards, however, the London 
County Council themselves called a meeting for the consideration of the subject, to which 
your Committee were invited to send three representatives. The conference was held on the 
Ath December 1896, the Chair being taken by Dr. Collins, the present Chairman of the 
Council. After considerable discussion it was decided that it is desirable to prepare a register 
of the old buildings, and that a general committee should be formed of the various Societies re- 
presented at the conference, the matter being left in the hands of the London County Council. 

Vaurhall Bridge.—In reply to a letter from the Honorary Secretary of your Committee, 
the Chairman of the Bridges Committee has promised that a model of the proposed new 
Bridge shall be made and submitted for the inspection of your Committee. 

Carfax Tower, Oxford.—The Committee have lad some correspondence with the 
municipality of Oxford respecting this Tower, and after carefully inspecting photographs of 
the church, together with measured drawings prepared by Mr. Hare, and hearing the opinions 
of those members of the Committee who had inspected the building, decided to report that 
there is nothing in the Tower of architectural interest, and that some scheme for remodelling 
it is desirable. 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,—A letter from the Nector of the parish respecting the proposed 
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removal of the western steps having been referred by you to the Art Committee, the matter 
was carefully considered and reported upon; the report having received your approval was 
forwarded to Dr. Kitto, and gratefully acknowledged by him. 

The Committee arranged for the reading of the following Sessional Paper :—‘‘ The Sculptor’s 
Architecture of the Renaissance,”’ by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., on 1st February 1897. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Literature Standing Committee report that since their election on the 8th June 1896, 
they have held eight meetings. They appointed as Chairman Mr. Alex. Graham, F.S.A., Vice- 
President; Messrs. A. S. Flower, M.A., F.5.A , and R. Elsey Smith as Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee have to record with deep regret the very great loss they have sustained 
by the death of the late Seeretary of the Institute, Mr. William H. White. The value of his 
work in connection with the Committee, both literary and administrative, cannot be adequately 
appreciated ; no one had so large a share in the expansion and improvement of the Library and 
publications of the Institute. 

The following Sessional Papers arranged for by the Committee have been read :—The 
Great Mosque of the Omeiyades, Damascus,” by Mr. KR. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., on 16th 
November 1896 ; ‘* The Garden in relation to Architecture,” by Mr. Henry E. Milner, F.L.S., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., on 15th February 1897; ‘‘ Heraldry in English Medieval Architecture,” 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., on 15th March; “Heraldry of the Renaissance in 
England,” by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., on 29th March; ‘*The New Governmant 
Offices Scheme,” by Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, on 12th April. The following Paper has 
heen arranged for the Meeting of the 17th May:—‘‘ The Parthenon and the Earthquake 
of 1894,” by Mr. I’. C. Penrose, F.R.S., er-President. 

The Committee desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the several 
articles and reviews contributed to the Journan during the past year—namely, Professor 
Baldwin Brown, Colonel Prendergast, Messrs. A. Barthélemy, J. Rt. Bramble, Frank Caws, 
J. D. Crace, A. 8. Flower, John Holden, John Honeyman, E. W. Hudson, Edouard Naville, 
Ralph Nevill, Rowland Plumbe, E. C. Sayer, W. Scott (Bordighera), W. Simpson, R. Phené 
Spiers, A. E. Street, Paul Waterhouse, William White, &c. 

The Committee desire to express their satisfaction with the efficient and zealous assistance 
they have received in the conduct of the Journan from the Sub-Editor, Mr. George Northover, 
during the late Secretary’s illness and since his decease. 

The Committee have arranged for the printing of the Catalogue of the Loan Library as a 
separate publication. They have had under consideration the expediency of printing a 
Supplement to the Catalogue of the Reference Library, to be bound up with the Brandon 
Catalogue. The question of reprinting the series of Papers on Brickwork Tests and on 
Heraldry is under consideration. 

The Committee have been able out of ‘The White Bequest” to add several valuable 
works to the Reference Library, and to make an important extension of the Loan Library, to 
the development of which much attention has been paid. 

A useful addition to the still inadequate shelf-accommodation of the Library has been made 
by the purchase of the late Mr. White's bookcases, which have been placed in the 
Sub-Editor’s room. 

The Collection of Sketches by W. Eden Nesfield, purchased out of a fund raised by 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, have been arranged and bound under Mr. Spiers’s personal supervision. 

An Exhibition of selected Drawings and Prints belonging to the Library was arranged by 
a sub-committee of the Literature Committee, and a description given by Mr. Flower, on the 
occasion of the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 22nd June 1896. 
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Mr. Alex. Beazeley, the Librarian, having resigned at the end of last year, the Librarian’s 
Report has been made by Mr. Rudolf Dircks, Acting-Librarian, and is as follows: 


During the twelve months ending on the 3lst March of the present year, 154 volumes and 54 pamphlets were 


added to the Library, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial 
form now in progress ; and exclusive of the collection of books presented by Colonel G. A. White in fulfilment of the 
wishes of Mr. William H. White, the late Secretary of the Royal Institute. 

The number of volumes presented to the Reference Library was 112, and to the Loan Library 12. 


The works purchased comprise 24 volumes for the Reference Library, and 6 volumes for the Loan Library. 
Of drawings, prints, and photographs 74 sheets and 6 volumes were presented, exclusive of the White donation. 
Shelving accommodation is being found for the White donation, and a list of the books, prints, and drawings 








comprising the collection shall in due course be presented to the Committee and entered in the Library Catalogues. 
The attendances of readers and borrowers during the year numbered 3,042 (last year 3,230), the number of works 
issued on loan being 920 (last year 831). A monthly analysis is herewith appended : 
EVENING ATTENDANCES, 
5 p.m, to 9 p.m. 
— Members, Non-members. : 
Cite ) | 
L896. 
April. ; 5 ‘ 4(} 11 73 11 141 15 3 19 7 44 79 
May . ° ‘ : 50 ) a) 7 125 8 5 17 2 32 80 
June. . ° ‘ 41} 12 7) 8 141 18 + 30 1 65 60 
July . ° ‘ ° 10) 18 2Y 6 03 16 5 10 6 37 D7 
August ; ; ; Vaeat , Vacation. 17 
September. : ; 18 18 26 7 09 3 2 11 3 19 66 
October 3 $1} 25 Ys) 13 139 19 2 30 7 58 87 
November . : : 38 23 13 13 117 17 11 29 13 60 82 
December . ‘ : 52 15 0 17 120 18 3 29 5 59 88 
1597. 
January . ; , 52 10 83 a 152 37 2 433 8 90 112 
February . ‘ : 5Y 8 63 8 138 31 t 68 10 113 92 
Mareh : : ; 52 ly 87 i) 158 33 13 64 3D 120 100 
Toran . 529 161 629 104 1423 210 54 359 70 693 920 

The number of tickets issued to other than to members of the Institute, or to Students and Probationers, for admis- 
sion to the use of both departments of the Library was 48. 

The Library has been enriched during the year by many valuable denations, amongst which may be mentioned 
Birech’s London Churches, presented by Mr. B. T. Batsford, the publisher: Furtwiingler’s Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, presented by Mr. Wm. Heinemann, the publisher; Sachs and Woodrow’s Modern Opera Houses and 
Theatres, presented by Mr. H. L. Florence ; Montano’s Li Cinque libri di architettura, presented by Mr. Arthur Cates ; 
The Comte de Franqueville’s Le premicr siécle de V Institut de France, presented by Mons. J. Rothschild, the publisher ; 
Dorpfeld and Reisch’s Das griechische Theater, presented by Dr. Dirpteld “Hon.Corr.M.] ; the Hon. Alicia Amherst’s 
History of Gardening in England, presented by the author; Anderson’s Architecture of the Italian Renaissance, 


presented by the author, and Nouveau Thédtre d’Italie, presented by Mr. W. W. Wardell. 
Dr. P. J. H. Cuypers, Professor J. C. Raschdorff, and Mons. H. Daumet, Honorary Corresponding Members, have 
each presented illustrations of their worl 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Practice Standing Committee have held eight meetings since the date of the last 
report. The Committee elected in June last appointed Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Chairman ; 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. H. C. Boyes and F. H. A. Hardcastle, 
Hon. Secretaries. After the commencement of the Session Mr. Boyes resigned the post of 
Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe was appointed. 
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The question of the payment of architects’ fees by fire offices in connection with the 
reinstatement of buildings after fires has been further considered by the Committee. After 
correspondence and negotiations with the principal insurance companies through their 
Association, a report thereon was submitted to the Council, and was published in the Journau 
of 4th February last. 

Letters were referred to the Committee by the Council respecting architects participating 
in the commission of quantity surveyors, also respecting charges and duties of architects 
and other matters, and reports have been made thereon to the Council. 

The proposed new Bye-laws of the London County Council regarding drains were 
considered, and a report thereon, suggesting amendments, was made to the Council. 

The amended Paper on the subject of the Professional Charges of Architects prepared 
by a sub-committee has received much attention, and is still under consideration. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the date of the last Report the Science Committee have held ten meetings. The 
Committee elected last June appointed Mr. P. Gordon Smith, Chairman; Prof. Unwin, F’.R.5., 
Vice-Chairman; and Messrs. William C. Street and H. D. Searles- Wood, Hon. Secretaries. 

The experiments in brickwork testing, to which reference was made in the previous 
Report, have been continued, and the further results communicated to the Institute at the 
Ordinary Mecting held on the 14th December 1896. 

A further series of experiments is in hand at the present time. These have reference 
more particularly to brickwork in walls as distinguished from those previously held in regard 
to brickwork in piers, and the Committee have again to acknowledge their obligations to 
Sir William Arrol and to the London and India Docks Joint-Committee for the valuable 
assistance rendered by them in regard to these experiments. The Committee hope in due 
course to issue in pamphlet form the results of the whole series of experiments. 

The Committee assisted in judging in the Craftsmanship competitions recently held at 
the Building Trades Exhibition, and are glad to be able to express their satisfaction at the 
success that has attended the competitions. They desire to record their opinion as to 
the value of these competitions. There was a marked increase in the number of com- 
petitors in each trade, and the quality of the work done was distinctly in advance of previous 
competitions. 

Referring to the inquiry as to the acoustical properties of different buildings mentioned 
in the Committee’s last Report, a number of questions relating to the subject were issued to 
members of the Institute with the Journan No. 6, Vol. Il.; but the replies received have not 
at present been sufticient to enable the Committee to deal with the subject. 

The draft Bye-laws of the London County Council with respect to drains, pipes, &e., 
under section 202 of the Metropolis Local Management Act 1855, having been referred to 
the Committee by the Council, received careful consideration, and a Report on the subject 
suggesting some important amendments was furnished to the Council. This has been 
adopted by the Council and forwarded to the London County Council. 


FINANCES. 

The accounts of Ordinary Funds for 1896, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons, & Co., 
chartered accountants, and audited by Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe [/.] and Mr. Owen 
Fleming [4.], the Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1896, are 
given on the following page. 
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The Revenue Account and Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 1896, audited by 


Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe [| /’.] and Mr. Owen Fleming | 


Revenue Account of Trust Funds for 


Dr. 


ALDWINCKLE STUDENTSHIPS ¢ 


To Balance carried forward 


ASHPITEL PRIZE FUND: 
To Cost of Books [G, T. Reavell and W. C. Waymouth) 
To Balance carried forward 


CUARITABLE FUND: 
To Cash paid Architects’ Benevolent Society.. 
To Balance carried forward 


DeNXALDSON TESTIMGNIAL FUND! 
To Cost of Medals 
To Balance carried forward 


GopWin BuRSARY : 
To Cash paid Bur 
To Cash paid Bursar 1896, Ist instuiment [A 
To Balance carried forward 





N. Pate 





GRISSELL LEGACY : 
To Balance from last Account , 
To Cash paid Prizeman (J. H. Tonge 
To Cost of Medal 





Liprnany Funp: 
To Purchase of Books, Binding, &e. 
To Printing, Stationery, 
To Petty Expenses 
To Balance carried forward 





OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP : 
To Balance from last Account 
To Cash paid Student 1895, - 
To Cash paid Student 1896 

lette 
Yo Balance carried forward 








Pucin Memonian Fuxp:— 
To Cash paid Student 1895 [ 
To Cost of Medal 
To Balance carried forward 


A. J. Dunn] 


Trirk Legacy FUNpb: 
To Balance from last Account 
To Cash paid Prizeman 1894, Balances 
Hennell} ves 
To Cash paid Vrizeman 1806, Ist 


} 


Crouch] 


instalment [N. A 


TRAVELLING Funb: 
Yo Balance from last Account 


Yo Ba'ance carried 





forward 


on) 


1010 O 


1017 O 
21 7 0 


ar 1895, Ist instalment [A.W. Cleaver] 20 0 0 


20 0 0 
7 18 5 
77 1s 5 





918 O 
3 5 «8 
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I 8 3 
6 7 0 
214 4 





25 VU O 
95 0 O 
1011 2 
92 10 2 
—— 
40 0 0 





of Grant [A. R. 


4 610 
. 10 0 8 
, 20 0 ¢ 
3t 6 10 
es 


28 11 4 
36 «wa SS 


| .1.], here follow :— 


the Year ended 31st December 1896. 


By Balance fro ast Account 


By Balance from last Account 
By Dividend on 20 Shares, Architectural Union Co., 
per share 


By Balance from last Account 


By Dividends on £200. 1Us. 23 per Cent. Consols... 






By Balance from last Account : 
By Dividends on £72 L. & N.W. Railway 4 per Cent 
ference Stock 


By Balance from last Account ‘ 
By Dividends on £10380 Caledonian Railway 4 per 
Debenture Stock 





at 5s. 


. Pre- 


Cent. 


By Dividends on £260 Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


. Stock 


‘e carried forward [deficit 


5 per Cent 


By Balan 


ance from lust Account 

ual Donation from Mr. Sydney Smirke 
nee Donations of eight Hon, Associates 
from Ordinary Fund 








By Dividends on £1773. 6s. 8d. Midland Railway 








Account 
lends on £1070 L. & 


from 1 








, Railway 4 per 





ds on £1150 27 per Cent. Consols 
carried forward [deficit] 





1 £550 Madras R ilway 44 per Cent 


{ EpMt 


(Signed) 4} Gwex Fy 


12th April 1897. 
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7718 5 
1514 2 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31st December 1896. Cr. 








To Asurites Prize Pu - £ ad. 
Capital—: 3 t Architect 11 Union Com 
pany, Limited, at £14 per Share . 280 0 0 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 17 ~O 
To CHARITABLE FUND: 
Capital — £200, 10%. 23 per Cent. Consos 195 14 9 
Balance ‘ount Vv 16 8 























IONS at i 
To I I 7 0 
Capital 4 er < Pr ins 
ence RS 0 it] 
Balanes ee ae 
To Goywin 
we 4y ¢ D 
1: 6 
UD D 
iwi ) 
13 1410 
214 4 
: 
1773 0 0 
{ 
254 2 
j 4 ] 
12 t 
i210 4 
< 1109 1 ¢ 
Ca i f ) Madras Rai er { > 1094 7 O 
Balan it te ’ 2911 7 
T, ALDWIN = I 1 S NI 
Leal t cred { 1 60 0 0 
£9448 5 1 £9148 
Exa ed with the sev y rs and found to be corre 12h April 1897. (Signed) { EpMctND WoonTHorre. 


By Government and other Securities for total value of 
TE PRD PUR PUI oo ics cccecnvesseisaineccectalecsecs 9192 16 1 
By Cash in hands of Bankers 2 
By the folowing Accounts [deficit balances] :- 
Grissell Legacy 
Tite Legacy 











. OWEN FLEMING. 


[u conelusion the Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary 
Funds for the twelve months of 1897, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees :— 








EXPENDITURE. £ . 

Rent, Lighting, and Warming Z 80 0 O 
Salaries 1050 VU OU 
(reneral Printing, Stationery, Postage, and Petty Expenses 425 U 0 
Gieneral Meetings, Ex tions, & 170 0 OU 
fou neluding Offi \ j 120 0 O 
nts 6 0 O 
Expense Sta Ins 275 O O 
3 WO 0 O 
25 v O 
t Prizes 140 U0 O 
nt 100 0 0 
ocia ? ww 0 OU 

dat ( ) } 
Carria ce, r@ ® 
k ENDA 2 re po 0 0 
Contr \ > ~=0 | ) 
j tha 1 uO 4 
mw tt ut uo i 
‘ 0 vu 
£54100 0 0 
Estimated Balance t ) 0 
L600 0 O 





DISCUSSION OF THE 


The adoption of the Report having been moved by the 
President, and seconded by Mr. Aston Webb, 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [4 iid he would like 
to make a few observations upon the Report before it was 
put for conti Body of the Insti- 
tute no doubt thought it a strony, vigorous, useful, and 
thoroughly u»-to-date institution. But he and many of 
his professio 1al brethren entert | different views, and 
he hc ped to show that nstitute had not done what it 
mizht have done in the it of the profession at 
large, and that what it had done had not been done in a 
manner conducive to the welfare of the Insti Ihe 
Institute might be characterised by the F 





tio) The Governing 











t 
} 


decadence 





INCOME. £ s. ad. 

Subscriptions and Arrears tt eran ce ae 4530 0 0 

Dividends on Stocks and Shares ars ea ; . 120 0 © 

Sale of Publications (other than JoUaNALand KALENDAR) 125 UO U 
JOURNAL — =: &. & 
Sales ree : : re 30 0 0 
Advertisements re R A ee tenn wee 2 @ 

—- 530 0 0 

KALENDAR 

Sales < oe : xP 20 0 0 
Advertisements cates ickansnspdes dvier 30 0 OU 

ee ea » 0 O 

Use of Rooms . bvadedecmyBatcenes ‘ice, “ae 
Examination Fees & # ad. 
Sractutory ; Ore 2 5 vo O 
Preliminar) ; i A . 380 0 0 
lnrermediate : . 180 0 0 
Final (Extra Fees) am = : ees 0 0 0 


£H000 0 UO 


FOREGOING REPORT. 

and in proof of that he would call attention to the charae 
ter of the meetings during the past session; at least on 
two occasions they were delayed because there were not 
suflicient present to form a quorum. That showed that 
there was a gradually decaying interest in the proceedings 
of the Institute. One reason for that deeadence had 
been pointed out recently in the professional journals— 
namely, the mode of election of the Council and Standing 
Committees. Out of twenty-four required for the Council, 
there was prefixed to twenty-two an asterisk, which was 
misinterpreted by many members to mean that the 
Governing Body desired that those gentlemen should be 
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re-elected: and with regard to the Standing Committees, 
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out of sixty-four required, no fewer than fifty-nine had been 
nominated by the Council. Past elections showed that 
this mode of election simply carried on year after 
year the very same men with the very same ideas, 
and that therefore nothing fresh could be brought 
before the Institute. That mode of election should be 
altered ; at least half the members of the Council and of the 
Standing Committees should be compelled to retire every 
two years, so that fresh blood might be brought in—at all 
events, the Governing Body should not be laid open to the 
rebuke that they were self-elected. He trusted the Asso- 
ciates, and all those who had the interests of the Institute 
at heart, would take strong steps, as they had the power 
to do, to get rid of the old mode of election. With regard 
to the work carried on by the Standing Committees, it was 
never the intention that these Committees should engage 
in discussions and arrive at conclusions with public 
bedies on matters affecting the profession at large without 
the slightest reference to the 1,C00 men who formed the 
Institute. It was quite time that the power wielded by 
these Committees, and the influence they were supposed 
to exert by those not acquainted with the Institute, 
should cease, and some radical change be made. 
With regard to the financial part of the Report, 
the Institute must be congratulated upon the fact that, 
in place of the deficit of #152 last year, they had now 
2a balance of income over expenditure of £591. That 
perhaps was due to a small extent to past auditors, 
who had recommended economies. Dealing with the 
items upon which saving had been effected, Mr. Wood- 
ward regretted the economy in the matter of medals and 
prizes. He was ignorant of the reasons for the reduction, 
but was sorry there should be any diminution in the sums 
voted for prizes. He regretted to see the item of £128 
for solicitors. He could not understand why the Institute, 
constituted as the Standing Committees were of men 
possessed of considerable legal acumen, should continually 
incur expense for solicitors. Serving as auditor on one 
or two occasions, he had remarked that there was scarcely 
a question with regard to the Institute affairs but what 
the Committees consulted th: solicitor, the solicitor in his 
turn employed counsel, and so much unnecessary expense 
was incurred. If the Committees would only exercise that 
talent in the conduct of the Institute affairs which they 
exercised in their own professional work, a consider- 
able sum would be saved. Then there was an item of 
#29 Lbs. 10d. for the Manchester Dinner. He thought 
the reason for that expenditure should be explained. 
With regard to the accumulated fund and the estimates 
of property, that was a fiction which would probably 
be repeated for many years; it had no foundation in 
fact, and, he believed, was only an accountant’s way of 
illustrating something which he (the speaker) at all events 
did not understand. Coming to the Report, the con- 
cluding paragraph on page 319 read, “The Special 
Committee appointed in December 1895 to consider the 
question of the nomination and election of Fellows,” &e. 
A year and some months had elapsed since that Com- 
mittee was formed, and no conclusion had yet been arrived 
at—he saw, however, they were promised the matter should 
be brought before them at the close of the present month. 
That was an instanee of the extraordinary procrastination 
of the Institute Committees. It had taken the Practice 
Committee six years to come to a decision about the 
General Conditions of Contract—which, by the way, had 
never yet been agreed to, and were never used by the 
principal contractors—-and sixteen months had elapsed 
since the Fellows Committee was appointed, and, as far as 
the General Body was concerned, nothing had been done. 
With regard to the Report of the Art Standing Comnuittee, 
he would direct attention to the following paragraph on 
page 320: “ Your Committee, having taken much interest 
in the proposed site for the intended new County Hall, 
were invited to an informal conference with some of the 


principal members of the County Council and certain of 
the head officials. The Chairman, Mr. W. Young, and 
the Honorary Secretary” (whether this was the Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute, or one of the Honorary Secre- 
taries of the Committee was not clear) “ were delegated 
for this purpose, and the meeting was held on 4th De- 
cember 1896. The views of the Committee were laid 
before the Conference, and the Committee were thanked 
for the trouble they had taken in the matter.’? Here was 
a matter of intense interest to the whole of the profession, 
and of intense interest to the Institute, conducted entirely 
by two or three members of the Art Standing Committee ; 
and the Institute was pledged to an expression of 
opinion about which the General Body kaew nothing. 
He absolutely declined to recognise that as_ the 
opinion of the Institute. It was only the opinion of two 
or three members, who, without reference to or authority 
from the Institute, had met the London County Council 
and given their own personal views. Again, with regard to 
the preservation of old buildings. Speaking of the London 
County Council, the Report said: “ With this view they 
obtained your consent to invite the co-operation of other 
societies interested in the matter.’ That was another 
subject upon which the General Body might have been 
made acquainted, to give members an opportunity of 
expressing their views. Then in the same Report there 
was @ paragraph about Vauxhall Bridge, which stated that 
the Bridges Committee had proposed that a model * shall 
be made and submitted for the inspection of your Com- 
mittee.’ It would be remembered that the designs for 
Northumberland Avenue were submitted for the inspection 
of the Institute. The result was that the Institute ex- 
pressed its opinion about the buildings proposed for 
that Avenue. The Metropolitan Board of Works thanked 
the Institute for the trouble they had taken, but did 
nothing else. Therefore there was nothing much in that 
paragraph, because all that the London County Council 
had agreed to do was to get a model made for the inspee- 
tion of the Committee. Another matter in the Committee's 
Report concerned him personally—namely, the paragraph 
about St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. For many years past he 
had advocated the formation of a podium to take the place 
of the stepsof that church, and latterly, hearing from the 
Vestry that there was a proposal to take away the middle 
landing and throw the westernmost steps further east, so as 
to join those steps immediately west of the portico, he had 
made a special plan and elevations, and went to the cost 
of having a perspective view made. These he had sent to 
the Vestry of St. Martin’s, and the Vestry, he believed, 
applied to the London County Council for a contri- 
bution for the formation of that podium and the altera- 
tion of the steps, which gave 12 feet to the public way. 
The Vicar of St. Martin’s, who had constantly —and very 
rightly--objected to any alteration of the steps of St. 
Martin’s, wrote to the Institute, soliciting its opinion 
on this proposal to build a podium. The Committee knew 
that he (Mr. Woodward) had been engaged in the matter, 
and that he was a member of the Institute. He thought 
that as a mere act of courtesy, before they wrote their 
reply to the Vicar of St. Martin’s on his (Mr. Woodward's) 
proposal—perhaps they had not even seen the special 
drawings he had made—they should have communicated 
with him. But they wrote to the Vicar saying that they 
“consider the suggestion of Mr. Woodward is one which 
would be to the detriment of the front of St. Martin's 
Church.’’ There was an instance where, he contended, 
the Committee had no right whatever to act. The Viear 
of St. Martin’s thought, not that this was the opinion of 
two or three members of the Committee who happened to 
be present at the meeting, but that it was the view of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. But as a matter of 
fact the Royal Institute of British Architects was in abso- 
lute ignorance of the whole thing until this Report appeared. 
He strongly objected to such proceedings. When the 
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Standing Committees were formed, it was never intended 
that they should take such acti as that, without the 
assent of the Institute. Having commented adversely 
upon the Paper on * The Sculptor’s Architecture of the 
Renaissance,” arranged for by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, Mr. Woodward proceeded to call attention to a 
paragraph headed “Mr. Statham’s Paper,’ on p. 313, 
JourNAL, No. 12, the last sentence of which he objecte d to, 
whereupon the President requested the speaker to confine 
his observations to the Report before the meeting.] Coming 
to the Report of the Literature Standing Committee, Mr. 
Woodward said that the last paragraph referred to Mr. 
Beazeley, the Librarian, having resigned at the end of last 
year, and that the Librarian’s Report had been made by Mr. 
Rudolf Dircks. He was very sorry—possibly he may have 
missed it in the Journan—they should lose the services 
of a gentleman who had been connected h the Insti- 
tute for so many years, and should simply be told of his 
having resigned at the end of last year, as if it were of no 
moment whatever to the Institute that they should lose 
the services of an old and valued servant he might so 
eallhim. In the Report of the Practice Standing Committee 
a@ most important question was mentioned —the question 
of payment of architects’ fees by fire insurance offices in 
connection with the reinstatement of buildings after fire. 
He had referred to this subject last year, and he found 
that the Committee, on page 174 of the Jovrnat of 
February 4th (No. 7), used these words: “ The Associa- 
tion’’ (that is, the Association of the principal fire 
insurance offices) ‘did not see their way to such action. 
It was of no use to detail the various points raised.”’ That 
was the Report of the Practice Standing Committee with 
reference to the subject which had resulted in distinct 
injury to the profession, because until the Institute took 
action the insurance offices looked with a kindly eye 
upon allowing the architect’s commission in cases of 
reinstatement ; and now they had m heir minds, 
in consequence of the action of tl nstitute, that they 
would not permit the architect’s e sion to be paid by 
the fire insurance offices. ‘The Committee had made a 
muddle of it. Then there was a to the Committee 
respecting architects participating in commissions, and 

















reports to be made. T the col ling pa graph of 
the Practice Committee’s Report said: ** The amended 





Paper on the subject of t 
architects prepared by 
much attention, and is still under consideration.’ The 
question of professional shitects, of course, 
was one of much moment to the profession; and bearing 
in mind the way in which the Conditions of Contract were 
carried out inasimilar way by this Committee, who had given 
such consideration to it for six or seven years, he would ask 
that the actual proposals should be printed and circulated 
to every member before any decision or approach to a 
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decision was come to. The r port of the Science Standing 
Committee referred to the series of experiments on brick- 
work. One of the most useful acts ever done by any 
Committee of the Institute was to organise those experi 
ments. He saw that furt! its were about to 
be made, and he hoped that the obss ns made in the 
discussion on that Paper would lead the f 











bers of this 
important Committee to see how neces it was that 
about a dozen points, which they altogether forgot in the 
experiments, should be filled in on t occasion. Then 
there was another paragraph the Science Committee’s 
Report still supporting his view that the Standing Com- 
mittees went beyond their powers. It read: ** The draft 











Bye-Laws of the London County Council with respect to 
drains, pipes, &c., under section 202 of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act 1855, havi 


been referred to the 
received careful consideration, 
and a report on the subject suggesting some important 
amendments was furnished to the Council. This has 
been alopted by the Council and forwarded to the London 
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County Council.” Was not that a subject that the Insti- 
tute should have been consulted upon? He trusted 
members of the Institute would take steps to prevent the 
Standing Committees acting on their own initiative in 
such matters. In conclusion, on the estimate for the 
year 1897 there appeared an item, “Jubilee Celebration 
#100." He was a most loyal subject, and would be the 
last to object to the expenditure of money by the Institute 
on the Jubilee Celebration; but he should like some 
details as to how it was proposed to expend that #100. 

Mr. J. TAVENOR PERRY [F’.) contended that the 
position the Council had put architects in by their futile 
applications to the fire insurance offices to receive com- 
missions had degraded the profession in the eyes of all 
fire insurance surveyors. The Council had from one insur- 
ance office (the ‘“ Imperial”) a sort of admission that 
they might, under certain circumstances, allow 5 per cent. 
to the architect who was employed. Mr. Mundy in a 
letter published in the Journa pointed out that, supposing 
the architect were to get from a fire office such a con- 
sideration as that, they would give him a commission of 
5 per cent. or some other commission, which he would 
have to share with auctioneers, or undertakers, or with 
any other person who was appointed by a fire insurance 
oflice to act for him; and the insurance offices would not 
set up certainly an examination in architecture, to ascertain 
whether the person making the application was a member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects or not, and 
therefore it had been a very satisfactory result that they 
had now refused absolutely to give any commission to 
any architect for any services whatever; they were 
insured. Within the last three years he had had 
occasion to certify an amount of £450 for surveyors’ 
fees insured. There was no oftice now in London, not 
even the ‘“Imperial.’”’ that would pay any insurance 
surveyors’ fees, except by a perfectly private arrangement ; 
but it was much more difficult to do that now than it was. 
He would like to mention one other matter in the Prac- 
tice Standing Committee’s Report, because he thought 
it was an insult to architects: ‘Letters were referred to 
the Committee by the Council respecting architects parti- 
cipating in the commission of quantity surveyors; also 
i charges and duties of architects and other 
matters.” The tirst clause in that sentence was an insult 
to every architect who was capable of taking and did 
take out his own quantities. He had always bee. in the 
habit of taking out his own quantities, and therefore it 
was obvious that he did not share that commission with 
anybody, because he took the commission himself. His 
fees were 7 per cent.—5 per cent. for architecture 
and 2 per cent. for quantities —and he always had them. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB [F’.), F.S.A., said he would be glad 
to reply to some of the points raised by Mr. Woodward, 
leaving others to be answered by those who had a more 
intimate knowledge of them than he had. With regard to 
the * decadence,’’ as Mr. Woodward eal'ed it, of the attend- 
ance at meetings, that, he thought, rested with the General 
Body, not with the Council. The Council did their best 
to provide good Papers ; and if the members did not attend, 
the fault was not the Council’s. With regard to the small 
attendance that evening, it showed, he thought, that there 
was a general feeling of satisfaction with the way the 
affairs of the Institute were conducted. In the case of a 
company meeting, when the shareholders did not turn up 
it was generally a sign that there was not very much to 
complain of, or else they would have been present. For 
himself, he considered that the affairs of the Institute were 
in a flourishing condition, and the Institute had made 
distinct progress during the last few years. Not only the 
Council, but the members generally, had all endeavoured 
to make it a more active body and to keep it up to date. 
If any suggestions were made, they were always con- 
sidered and acted upon as far as possible; and with- 
out being a constant meddling body, taking up every 
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little point that might be proposed, they had made 
steady progress. They had a larger number of mem- 
bers, a larger subscription list, and this year they had 
a surplus as well. With regard to Mr. Woodward’s 
complaint that the Standing Committees did not refer all 
the points which came before them to the General Body, 
his answer was that it would be absolutely impossible. 
What was the use of a Committee if one could not de- 
legate to them some powers? The Committees were 
appointed to deal with certain matters, and at the end of 
the year they reported upon what they had done. Of 
course, such a question as alteration of charges would 
come before the General Body for discussion as before ; 
and if any alteration were suggested, the matter would be 
brought before the members, and, if the members wished 
it, they could have full information of those cases before 
they were discussed later on. Then with regard to the 
decrease in the amount given for * Medals and other 
Prizes,’? that decrease was only due to the accident of 
the Soane Medallist not having gone abroad. With re- 
gard to solicitors’ charges, the Standing Committees were 
certainly not in the habit of consulting solicitors at every 
twist and turn; as a matter of fact, they would have to 
apply to the Council before doing so. The amount set 
down for solicitors’ charges was in connection with the 
question he had a full opportunity of explaining at the 
last Annual Meeting; the charges were then explained, 
but they came into the present year’s account. The 
solicitors had hardly been applied to at all this year. 
With regard to the *“ Manchester Dinner,’ that in- 
crease arose mainly through the guests who were invited. 
It was an Institute dinner, and many distinguished 
men at Manchester were invited, to give importance 
to it, and the Institute paid for them as guests; the 
members of the Institute paid for their own dinner. 
As to the item of £100 for the Jubilee Celebration, it was 
impossible for the Council to know exactly what would be 
required for that. It had been the habit on great occa- 
sions such as this to illuminate the front of the building, 
and that, he thought, they ought to do. The cost would be 
about £25. ‘There was also the illuminated address which 
all loyal bodies present on these occasions, and there 
might be other small charges. If nothing further was 
required, the whole £100 would not be spent. With 
regard to St. Martin’s Church, the Rector brought that 
matter before the Council, stating Mr. Woodward’s views, 
and it was referred to the Art Committee and fully 
discussed by both. The suggestion of Mr. Woodward 
was thoroughly understood, but the Council came to 
a decided opinion that it would be very undesirable 
to cut off the western steps and alter that end of the 
church. It was pointed out in Mr. Christian’s time 
and it had also been pointed out since—that though the 
roadway was somewhat narrow there, a block rarely oce- 
curred at that point. Up St. Martin’s Lane there was fre- 
quently a block, but not before the church. It was not 
desirable to ruin the church on account of the traffic in 
front of it, when no inconvenience arose from that traftic. 
Mr. OWEN FLEMING [A.)}, speaking for the Art 
Committee, said they were most anxious to be in harmony 
as far as possible with the Institute. There were occa- 
sions when it was not possible for them to consult either 
the Council or the General Body. Such a ease arose in 
regard to St. Mary Woolnoth, where the Committee had 
to appeal to Parliament within three or four days to 
induce the. House of Lords to re-insert the clause that 
they had omitted in consequence of an agreement that 
had been arrived at between the Vicar of that church and 
the City and South London Railway Company. The Com- 
mittee were successful in their opposition, and happily that 
church would remain, although unfortunately the railway 
station would be underneath it. In that case the Com- 
mittee were unable to go to the Council; but in every 
other instance they had acted with the concurrence of the 


Council and in close consultation with them. At every 
meeting the Committee had instructions from the Council 
or intimations from them, and he doubted whether 
they had the power to act without the Council. With 
regard to the new County Hall, the Art Committee 
of course felt the grave importance of the subject, 
and had taken unusual pains to acquaint the members of 
the Institute with their views on the matter. This was the 
third Repoit which had appeared of their action since the 
last Annual Report ; and if it had not been that the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons removed the neces- 
sity of further discussion of the Trafalgar Square proposal, 
the Institute would have had an opportunity of going fully 
into the matter. The meeting was actually arranged, 
and it was only the decision of the Committee of 
the House of Commons that prevented its being held. 
With regard to the preservation of old buildings, if Mr. 
Woodward would read the Report carefully, he would see 
that the matter did not go so far as the preparation of 
any list. The words of the Report are: *“‘ At the invita- 
tion of the London County Council your Committee con- 
sented to prepare a list of buildings in London which 
may be said to possess historic and architectural interest.” 
If the Committee had gone on with that list, they would 
naturally have come to every member of the Institute to 
have asked them to co-operate in a very large and im- 
portant task ; but the County Council took the matter out 
of the hands of the Institute by themselves calling the 
Conference, and now it rested with the County Council. 
As it would be a waste of labour for both the Institute and 
the London County Council to be preparing similar lists, 
it would rather be for the Art Committee to co-operate 
with the County Council in that matter. With regard to 
Vauxhall Bridge, the Committee were only able to report 
that the Chairman of the Bridges Committee had promised 
that a model of the proposed new bridge should be made 
and submitted for the inspection of the Committee, and of 
course of the Institute. The Committee would have liked 
the Chairman of the Bridges Committee to have gone 
further, but that was as far as he was able to go. The 
Committee had reported the facts, and he did not see how 
they could have done anything more. With regard to 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, he thought Mr. Woodward was 
in error when he said that the Committee did not have 
the drawings. There were not only plans and elevations 
to a large scale of Mr. Woodward’s suggestion, but also a 
perspective sketch of the proposal, before the Committee. 
The matter was dis:ussed ; the Committee vere nea’ ly an 
hour going into the question, and they ultimately came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Woodward's suggestion was not 
the best way of dealing with those difficulties, and they 
reported so to the Council. 

Tur HON. SECRETARY, answering Mr. Woodward’s 
objections as to the delay in submitting to the General 
Body the Report of the Special Committee on the election 
of lellows, stated that the Couneil had given extra- 
ordinary consideration to this subject. The Special 
Committee had held a large number of meetings; they 
often met at 2 o’clock, and did not separate till 7. All the 
questions and suggestions had to be submitted to the 
Allied Societies; and the very fact of its being mentioned 
in the Report that they were in consultation with the Allied 
Societies fully accounted for the time that was spent in 
these proceedings. 

Mr. EDWIN 'T. HALL [F.), in reply to Mr. Wood- 
ward's remarks as to the mode of nominating the Council 
and Standing Committees, said that Mr. Woodward must 
recognise that, in order to get an election, there must be 
some list made. The wisdom of the Institute (not of the 
Council or of the Committees) decided that that should be . 
made by the Council and each of the Committees issuing 
a list for the consideration of the members of the 
Institute, and that then members of the Institute, if they 
had any other names to substitute, could do so by the 
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simple form prescribed in the By-laws. The Council did but would not pay for making claims. Mr. Mundy had 
not nominate a single member of the Standing Committees. written a long letter the whole gist of which was against 





The Standing Committees had to send in a list to the Council 
of the gentlemen they suggested. Very often they could not 
get new inembers to stand. They must therefore make 
up a list the best way they could; and it was submitted 
two or three weeks before this m order to be 
amended at this meeting, and that machinery 
provided by the By-laws. Mr. Woodward found great fault 
with the activity of the Council and Standing Committees 
on public matters. Would Mr. Woodward pretet the old 
system, when the Institute’s voice was never heard or 
listened to anywhere outside those walls? Where years 
ago the Institute was consulted on one poi 





ec nt, it Was 
now consulted on twenty. Whether the practice would 
grow or not was for the Institute to decide; the fact 


remained that the Institute outside was listened to with 
respect. The County Council sent its By-laws for the 
Institute to consider. They never used to do such a 
thing. With regard to matters of detail, it was perfectly 
impossible for a large public meet tails of 
any document—it must be done in committee. With 
regard to the observations respecting port l 
Practice Committee, he did not know whethe 














1 t Was @a@ 
matter of commendation or otherwise when Mr. Wood 
ward complained that the Committee to kK years to 
settle the General Conditions of Contract. Did Mr. Wood- 
ward suppose that the gentlemen, who sometimes met 
twice a week for three hours’ sitting, for a considerable 
time, who had constant correspondence and interviews 
with the builders and so on, did all tha the love of 
meeting and of talking? Th is ‘ sole de 
sire to benefit this Institute, and the Practice Committee 
ventured to think they did very good work. The result 
had been that some thousands of copies of the new form 
of Contract had been sold. As to the objection that con 
tractors refused to sign that document, he had only 
heard of one leading contractor who objected to sign 


it; but he knew of many leading men in London who 
had signed it, and one had said to him that, although it 
did not give them all they desired, it was a far better 


deeument than they had ever had before. The second 
paragraph of the Report of the Practice Standing Ccm- 
mittee dealt with * The question of the payment of archi- 
tect’s fees by fire offices in connection with the reinstate- 
ment of buildings after fires.’ He « enged Mr. Tavenor 
Perry, who had made a statement, to verify his statement 
in the slightest degree. He said that the result of this 
had been that all the fire offices had solutely declined 
to pay the fees on the 1 nstatement of buildings alter fires. 

Mr. TAVENOR PERRY: 1 hay iven written 
instructions that they were not to be paid. 

Mr. E. T. HALL: The printed instructions say the 
companies shall not pay fees for making claims. Is not 


that so? 
Mr. TAVENOR PERRY: No, it is not. 
Mr. E. T. HALL, continuing, said that the instruction 





the fire oftices had given was that they should not pay for 
making claims. There was not a word in the Piactice 
Standing Committee’s Report about fees for n g claims. 
The reason for taking the subject up at all was that the 


Committee felt it was dishonouring to architects that, 











if they had to get their fees at 1, it should be by a sort 
of subterfuge. The fire offices would allow the architect's 
fees on the building, but it was often done by adding it 
on to the builder’s charges, so that the tem did not 
appear. The Committee wanted it to be early stated 
that these fees of an architect were to be paid when he 
was bond fide employed to reinstate a building after fire. 
The Imperial Fire Oftice had stated in tl] ise that they 
allowed the architect’s commissior. And he would offer 
this challenge : he would say that where it was proved to 
be necessary to employ an architect to reinstate a building 
after fire, any one of the oftices would ; y those fees, 


the claim-maker. The claim-maker might be of no pro- 
fession whatever, and the fire ottices very properly set their 
face against such a class of people, and the Committee 
had ditferentiated between the architect and the claim- 
maker. He was astonished to hear that it was an insult 
to architects for the Practice Committee to report that a 
letter had been sent to them on the subject of architects 
sharing in surveyors’ fees. As a matter of fact a member 
of the Institute wrote and asked the Practice Committee 
through the Council whether it was right for architects to 
iake part of the fees received by quantity surveyors ap- 
pointed by them. The Committee answered that it was 
not right, because the Institute itself, several years ago, 
had pronounced on the subject, and said that it 
was not right. Was that an insult to architects? Mr. 
Woodward had asked if the amended Paper upon the sub- 
ect of professional charges would be submitted. Of 
course it would; the Council had no power to issue an In- 
stitute Paper until it had come before the Institute. The 
Council were constantly receiving letters from members 
what they were to do in certain circumstances. 
The Institute scale did not tell them how to charge or 
what to do in certain cases. The Committee were trying 
to re-edit this Paper } 





as 


to make it clear to architects how 
to charge, what to charge, and what not to charge. Surely 
that was work for which the Committee deserved the 
thanks of the Institute. 

Mr. J. TAVENOR PERRY [F’.’, in answer to Mr. 
Hall, said it was a fact, which he was able to substantiate, 
that the insurance fire otlices had definitely refused to 
pay architects who surrendered reinstatements. He would 
give a case in point where there were three architects on 
a building of his—one a surveyor of the City boundaries, 
one representing a mortgagee in possession, and one repre- 
senting the leaseholder—and they were all asking for fees, 
and they were all members of the Institute. Me. HALL 
pointed out that that did not affect the question the 
Practice Committee had dealt with in their Report. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH |F’) said that with regard to 
the item of the accounts for the Jubilee expenses, as far 
as he understood, all the Institute intended to do was to 
present a loyal address and to illuminate the front of the 
building. The idea had occurred to him and to others that 
it would be appropriate if the Institute were to take some 
steps beyond the purely formal steps which were proposed. 
The difficulty with regard to an exhibition was not small, 
but the other Arts were taking part in an exhibition, 
and he was surprised to find at the Earl's Court 
I:xhibition that the architects, except with regard to 
theatres, were not to be represented. It seemed to him 
that a retrospective exhibition of the most characteristic 
buildings during the last sixty years would draw an unusual 
amount of attention, and would be a source of great interest 
and considerable value. It would probably have the 
etfect of popularising architecture, and that was a direction 
in which the Institute might usefully concern itself, as 
other artistic bodies had endeavoured to popularise the 
other Arts. He put this in the form of a question as to 
whether the Council had in contemplation the idea of 
showing, by way of an exhibition, or by way of a publica- 
tion which would form a record of architecture in the British 
domains, the progress made within the past sixty years. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.) thought that 
Mr. Delissa Joseph’s suggestion about a “ Publication ”’ 
might be more useful and more feasible than an exhibi- 
tion, and he would remind the meeting that the German 
Berlin Architectural Society had recently produced a very 
fine and interesting volume on its own arehitecture. That 
Was a sort of precedent. If the Institute could devote any 
of its Jubilee fund to publishing a short sketch of the 
architecture during the Queen’s reign, with sketches of 
public buildings, it might have a more permanent interest 
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than an exhibition, and be more easy to carry out. It 
could be brought before the public, sent to be reviewed in 
the daily papers, and some public notice be taken of it ; 
whereas, if an exhibition were got up, it was a question 
whether the public would come to it. Moreover, the pub 
lication would be permanent, and the exhibition would not 
be permanent. (It was ultimately agreed that Mr. Delissa 
Joseph’s suggestion should be considered by the Council, 
see Minutes, page 342. | 

Mr. BERESFORD PITE [F.) thought it would be 
well to direct attention to the last paragraph of the Report 
of the Council on page 320, in which it was said: “ The 
present Jubilee year is also the Jubilee of the Architectural 
Association, and the Council are glad to have the onpor 
tunity of expressing their appreciation of the efforts of 


that body in the cause of architectural education.’ He 
should like to call the attention of the Council to the fact 
of the grant that was made last year. A vote of thanks 


had been passed by the Committee of the Architectural 
Association and forwarded to the Council of the Institute. 
He did not think that appeared among its records; but 
inasmuch as the grant was made last year at a public 
meeting, the Association desired to tender their thanks for 
the support the Institute had rendered to them, an1 they 
also thanked the Council for including in their Report the 
reference to the Jubilee celebrations which were about to 
comeon. The Association had organised a small exhibi 
tion illustrating the progress made in the ranks of the 
Association during the last fifty years. The Council had 
given permission for it to be held in the Institute Rooms, 
and it would be opened on Thursday afternoon. 

Tue PRESIDENT, referring to the work of the Com- 
mittees, observed that many of the questions that came 
before them were very urgent, and, unless a thing could 
be sent formally to the Committees to consider, it would 
be too late. Mr. Dicksee had called one morning on 
him, about the question of the By-laws of the County 
Council, to say that, unless a meeting of the Council 
could be called, the Institute's opinion would not be 
considered, as the time had almost elapsed; and the 
Council was called, and the County Council memorialised 
to allow the matter to stand over for some time. There 
was no desire whatever on the part of the Council to 
keep things away from the Institute; in fact, it was quite 
the reverse. With regard to Mr. Woodward's remarks 
about Mr. Gilbert’s Paper, he should jike to say a few 
words. It so happened that on that occasion he was 
unable to be present, and it was only the other day that 
he had the opportunity of reading the Paper. It struck 
him as being so very valuable a communication to the 
Institute that, in spite of being much pressed for time, 
he wrote to Mr. Gilbert to say how extremely delighted 
lie was, and how sorry he was that he had not been 
present. There was very little said in the Paper, but what 
Was said was of the greatest value, and was said by one of 
the great creators of the day as to his view of the ideas 
which animated the sculptor-architects of the Renaissance. 
Surely that was a great deal, when they had it from a 
man who was one of the great sculptors, and certainly the 
finest statuary we had in England, and those most capable 
of judging considered him to be the finest worker in the pre- 
cious metals who had appeared since Benvenuto Cellini. 
To have that man tell them from his own feelings what 
he imagined must have been the feelings of the sculptor- 
architects of the Renaissance was something that they 
could not get every day. They could get the drawings, 
perhaps even models of these buildings. People in the 
present day could form their own judgment; but they 
wanted the animating idea that suggested to these men, 
who knew nothing at all about architecture, that they 
should like to be architects ; and he thought that that was 
really a most valuable thing for the Institute to have had. 

The Report was thereupon put from the Chair, and 
approved and adopted by the Meeting.) 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE COUNCIL 1897-98. 
Nominations by Fellows and Associates. 

The following nominations to the Council have 
been made by Feliows and Associates under the 
provisions of By-law 80, namely :— 

GrorGE Henry Linpy [F. nominated by 
Wiiliam Lovell Mason, Yeoville Thomason, George 
Highton, Arthur Ardron, Fredk. Wm. Tarring, 
C. W. Lovell, Fellows; W. Arthur Webb, Wim. 
Woodward, Geo. Harvey, and John Hudson, 
Associates. . 

DevissA Josern [f.): nominated by Benjn. 
Tabberer, F. Hammond, William Wimble, Francis 
Chambers, Edmund Woodthorpe, Thomas Edward 
Knightley, and W. Hilton Nash, Fellows. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES 1897-98. 
Nominations by Fellows and Associates. 

The following nominations to Standing Com- 
mittees have been made by Fellows and Associates 
under the provisions of By-law 49, namely : 

Art Standing Committee. 

WinitrAm ArtHUR WEBB [4.|: nominated by 
George H. Bibby, Fredk. Wm. Tarring, W. L. 
Mason, and John Hebb, F'el/ows; Albert E. Gough, 
Paxton Watson, and Wm. Woodward, Associates. 


Practice Etanding Committee. 

JAMES OsBporne Siva /[F, nominated by 
John Clarkson, $. Flint Clarkson, kd. W. Mount 
ford, Edwin T. Hall, Henry Tanner, Fellows ; 
and P. L. Waterhouse and I. H. A. Hardeastle, 


Associates. 


Architectural Congress at Brussels. 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of the foundation of the Société Cen- 
trale d’Architecture of Belgium a Congress will 
be held in Brussels, in connection with the 
International Exhibition, from the 28th August 
to the 2nd September. The Société Centrale 
d’Architecture has sent a courteous letter to 
the Institute inviting delegates to the Congress, 
as well as individual members. Several important 
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questions are already set down for discussion, 
among the most interesting of which is one con- 
cerning the restoration of ancient monuments, 
and one with reference to means of assuring to 
architects an “ artistic ownership’ in their works. 


In addition to the conferences, there will be 
various lectures, excursions, and fétes. 
Books received for Review. 

The Law relating to Civil Engineers, Architects, and 


Contractors. With a chapter on Arbitrations. By L. 


Livingston Macassey, Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘* Private 
Bill Legislation,’ and J. Andrew Strahan, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ A General View of the Law 
of Property.” Second Edition. 80. Lond. 1897. Price 
12s. 6d. {[Messrs. Stevens & Sons, Limited, 119 and 12), 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Stones for Building and Decoration. By George P. 
Merrill, Curator of Geology in the United States National 
Museum. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 80. Ne 
York and Lond. 1897. {John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Messrs. Chapman «& Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street 


Covent Garden, W.C. 








On the Muhammadan Architecture of Bharoch, Cam- 
bay, Dholka, Champanir, and } l 1 in Gujarat 
By Jas. Burgess, C.LE., LbL.D., F.R.S.1 Ke., Ke Roy 
fo. Lond. 1896. London, Wm. Griggs & Sons, Ltd. ; Bernard 
Quaritch; A. Constable & Co.; Kegan Paul, Trench 


Triibner & Co.; Luzac & Co.; Ca!cutta: Thacker, Spink 
& Co. ; Bombay : Thacker & Co. t 

Sketches of Travel in Normand) 
A. Freeman, with  illustratior 
author, and a preface by W. H. 
Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Price 8s. 6d. [Messrs. Macmillan & Co 

A Report on the Island and Temp of r, 
Captain H. G. Lyons. With Introductory Note by 
W. E. Garstin, C.M.G., Under-Secretary of State for 
Public Works Department in Egypt. Printed by order of 
H. E. Hussein Fakhri Pasha, Minister of Pub 
Ko. Lond. 1897. Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., 
London Wall. 

sell’s Cathedral Series, 
Edward F. Strange. 





Hutton, B.D., Fellow and 


Oxford. So. 


edited by Gleeson White and 


Chester. By Charles Hiatt. 
Oxford. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A 
Rochester. By G. H. Palmer, B.A 
So. Lond. 1897. Price 1s. 6d. each. [M Bell & Sons, 


York Street, Covent Garden, W.¢ 


Additions to the Library. 

Mr. D. H. §. Cranage has now completed the 
third part of his Architectural Account of the 
Churches of Shropshire, dealing with the franchise 
of Wenlock and the hundred of Overs, and has 
presented a copy to the Library [Wellington : 
Hobson & Co.}.. This part, like its predecessors, 
contains reproductions of numerous excellent 
photographs. 
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Mr. J. Andrew Strahan [/H/.4.| has presented 
the second edition of The Law Relating to Civil 
Engineers, Architects, and Contractors, of which 
he is, with Mr. J. Livingston Macassey, the joint 
author [London: Stevens & Sons}. 

The Orientation or Direction of Temples, a 
Paper contributed by Mr. William Simpson | #/.4.|, 
R.1., to the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, has been 
received from the author. 

Mr. J. Stiibben | Hon. Corr. M.) has presented 
Nos. 11, 12, and 14 (vol. 17) of the Centralblatt 
der Bauverwaltung, containing an article by him 
on “Aosta: die Stadt unde ihre Bauwerke.”’ 
The same author has also presented his pamphlet 
Das Sternthor zu Bonn und seine Erhaltung, 
possessing numerous illustrations, plans, &c. 

Bonn: P. Hanstein}. 

From Prof. Otto Wagner [Hon. Corr. M.) has 
been received Moderne Architektur, a little work 
from his pen, in which he expresses the opinion 
that contemporary views of architecture must 
be brought more into harmony with contemporary 
life [Vienna: Anton Schroll & Co.}. 

The second edition of The Formal Garden in 
England, by Reginald Blomfield and F. Inigo 
Thomas, has been added to the Reference Library 
(London: Macmillan & Co.}. 

Modern House Interiors, a Paper originally 
read by Mr. T. Butler Wilson before the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society, and since 
published, “* by request,” in pamphlet form, deals 
with the subject of internai decoration, and the 
relationship of the architect to his client in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. Norman C. H. Nisbett, the author, has 
pre sented Wolvesey Castle in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, a Paper reprinted from the Hampshire 
Field Club Papers and Proceedings, containing a 
plan, based on recent explorations, and measured 
and drawn by the author. 

The following books have been recently added 
to the Loan Collection :—Britton’s Bath Abbey, 
York Cathedral, Oxford Cathedral, and Wells 
Cathedral; the fourth edition of Parker’s Glos- 
Architecture (3 vols. 1845); and the 
second edition of Prof. Banister Fletcher’s Arbi- 
trations. 

Mr. §.S. Beman, of Chicago, has presented the 
first number of a new American quarterly, The 
Architectural Reviewer, which contains an account 
of his work at Pullman City and elsewhere, fur- 
nished with some sixty illustrations. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS. 
By Wituiam Henman [F.].* 


HE action of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 
advocating better support for hospitals as a 
fitting memorial of the sixtieth year of the 

glorious reign of our Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria will, I trust, not only result in replenish- 
ing the coffers of many admirable institutions, but 
in a special manner direct public attention to the 
true uses and requirements of hospitals, because 
there is reason to believe that, notwithstanding the 
advance which has been made during this century 
in their design and construction, and the large 
sums of money which have been expended thereon, 
the growth of knowledge relating to health and 
disease, and improvements in surgical methods and 
appliances, will make further demands upon archi- 
tectural skill to devise and equip buildings even 
still more suited for the nursing and cure of our 
fellow-creatures attacked by maladies or suffering 
from injury. Consequently the present seems 
to be an appropriate time for discussing the 
subject. 

About three years ago I had the honour of 
reading to the members of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society a Paper upon “ Hos- 
pitals,” which was published in the JourNnaL of 
the Institutet I dealt then somewhat fully 
with their development and requirements. Many 
of you may have read what I then had to say upon 
the subject; it is therefore unnecessary that | 
should again go over the same ground; but in 
order that you may the better be able to follow 
the observations I have to lay before you, it is 
advisable I should summarise my previous remarks. 
I opened them by depreciating the formulation of 
an ideal or model hospital plan. Knowledge and 
science are advancing, localities and requirements 
differ, and consequently time and place must cause 
variety in plan and treatment. Yet hospital 
authorities are agreed that buildings should, as a 
rule, be permanent in character, and be erected 
with sound and substantial materials. 


: * Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, 5th 
April 1897. 
+ Vol. I., 3rd series, p. 439. 


These conclusions may appear to be anta- 
gonistic, and yet on close examination they will be 
found to be thoroughly reasonable, because it is 
more particularly in matters of detail that advance 
must be looked for. Given a suitable area of 
site, with well lighted wards of adequate dimensions, 
a properly planned administrative department, all 
arranged with due regard to aspect, there is no 
reason why such a building, if substantially 
erected, properly drained, and supplied with 
simple but effective sanitary appliances, should 
not, so long as it is efficiently maintained and 
periodically cleansed, be thoroughly serviceable for 
hospital purposes. 

Doubtless many hospital buildings throughout 
the country have rightly been condemned as 
insanitary, yet others are far from being in that 
hygienic state which ought to be demanded—some 
in consequence of original defects in planning or 
construction, some by injudicious alterations and 
additions, but many more resulting from defects in 
matters of detail which if thoroughly rectified 
would often place such buildings in a healthy con- 
dition, and make them capable of serving the 
purposes for which they were erected in a far more 
efticient, and maybe entirely satisfactory, manner. 
It is to some of these matters of detail I pro- 
pose more particularly to direct your attention, as 
well as to indicate the lines on which modifications 
in plan may in time be brought about by the em- 
ployment of mechanical means for securing venti- 
lation. 

On the previous occasion to which reference 
has been made I touched upon the authorities 
whose excellent publications have greatly assisted 
in opening the public mind to the importance of 
hospital design and construction. I reviewed 
briefly the development of plan from an ordinary 
dwelling used for nursing the sick, discussed 
the relative merits of rectangular and circular 
wards, and insisted upon the advantages of suit- 
able artistic design, particularly for the exteriors, 
by which the importance of the work carried on 
within may receive due recognition. I mentioned 
that of the numerous class of hospitals, all have a 
primary and common object, viz. the cure or 
alleviation of suffering caused by disease, or the 
repair of bodily hurt, and stated that there are a 
few well assured essentials, universally recognised, 
which must be secured in and about such buildings, 
the chief of which are light and pure air, the next 
in importance being convenience of supervision 
and of administration. 

The work on which I have been particularly 
engaged during the last four years in connection 
with the New General Hospital at Birmingham, 
now nearing completion, warrants me, I trust, in 
dealing at the present time principally with the 
design of large town hospitals. There is a matter 
in connection therewith of considerable importance, 
which in every Iccality is sure to lead to warm dis- 
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cussion wherever the question is raised of building 
or rebuilding such a hospital. I allude to the ques- 
tion whether it should be located near the centre or 
on the outskirts of the town. Any one fully ac- 
quainted with hospital work will have no difticulty 
in determining the question aright. lortunately 
a proper decision has in almost every instance been 
arrived at,and a central in preference to a suburban 
site secured. If the only consideration were the 
welfare of the patients and staff located within 
the buildings derivable from their situation in a 
country district, the reverse would doubtless have 
taken place, and hospitals would more generally 
have been erected away from populous localities, as 
are convalescent homes, institutions for the care of 
those aftlicted with chronic and incurable diseases, 
idiot and lunatic asylums, and in recent years 
hospitals for the special treatment of infectious dis- 
eases. A large general hospital, however, not only 
draws its patients from every quarter of the town, 
but accidents which require prompt treatment are 
of frequent occurrence, and demand a central 
position—at least in the locality the institution 
is intended to serve. In addition, moreover, 
there are the honorary medical and surgical staff, 
who are worthy of consideration, for it is unreason- 
able to suppose that the services of able men, 
whose time is often most valuable, can be secured 
for a hospital situate at a distance. 

Another important factor, too often overlooked, 
is the utility of hospitals as training centres for 
the medical and surgical faculties. In important 
educational localities this last consideration not 
only dictates the position of buildings, but in 
several particulars influences their plan; for, in 
addition to lecture theatres and general accommo- 
dation for professors and students, space about the 
beds in wards must be increased, the patho- 
logical department extended, a museum and other 
buildings added. 

It has been suggested to me by Mr. Culshaw 
that I might by the aid of the drawings which 
have been prepared for the works at the New 
General Hospital, Birmingham, give a description 
of the doings there, which may interest you, and 
I propose to follow his suggestion, because it 
will enable me to refer to matters connected 
with it which have particularly attracted my 
attention. 

The site is a parallelogram, 506 feet long by 
385 feet deep, entirely surrounded by roads; but 
for the present at least a portion at the southern 
angle, 179 feet by 151 feet, has not been acquired. 
We had, then, an L-shaped piece: of land to deal 
with, of about 3? acres in extent, having a frontage 
of 348 feet towards Steelhouse Lane, which | 
selected for the principal entrance, marked by 
a covered gateway of three arches—the centre for 
carriages, the side ones for foot-passengers. On 
the right hand is the porter’s ledge ; on the left 
a shelter for carriages of doctors and visitors. 





Passing through the gateway we find a large open 
quadrangle Immediately in front is the adminis- 
trative block, with a central entrance protected 
by a triangular carriage-porch the outer pier of 
which bears a group of three figures in terra- 
cotta, modelled by Mr. J. Wenlock-Rollins, 
sculptor, of Chelsea. They represent the Art of 
Medicine and Science of Surgery holding high the 
lamp of life, their arms being supported by 
Philanthropy, trampling underfoot the serpent 
of Death. The front portion of the administrative 
department provides for the resident medical and 
surgical staff, medical committee-room, and house 
governor’s apartments ; and in the rear portion, 
the dining-rooms for staff, nurses, and servants, 
and for servants’ sleeping-rooms, the top floor 
throughout being occupied by the kitchen depart- 
ment, and the basement devoted to stores, &e. 
On the right-hand side is the outpatients’ depart- 
ment, consisting of a large waiting-hall surrounded 
by casualty-, consulting-, and retiring-rooms, a 
smaller waiting-room adjoining the dispensary. 
A second triangular porch marks the entrance 
to the out-patients’ department. On each of 
the three detached piers are single figures in terra- 
cotta, modelled by Mr. Rollins: they represent 
Light, Air, and Purity—three essentials to 
health. 

On the first and second floors are large wards 
with accessories, the whole forming what we 
know as the east pavilion. At the opposite side 
of the quadrangle is the south pavilion, connected 
with the east by an open cloister. On the ground 
floor are the board- and committee-rooms, general 
offices, and visitors’ waiting-room, with large 
wards, &c., above on the first and second floors. 
The north and the west pavilions, each of three 
storeys of wards, are to the rear of a main corri- 
dor running nearly the whole length of the site, 
at the north-east end of which is a large lecture 
theatre with the principal operating-room above. 
Towards the south-west end are two small pavilions 
of three floors for burn cases, children, gynzco- 
logical, and special surgical patients; also two 
smaller operating-rooms. Opening out of this 
end of the main corridor is a conservatory, forming 
au covered enclosed connection with the nurses’ 
home, which otherwise is a detached building 
containing over one hundred separate bedrooms, in 
addition to sitting-, writing-, and lecture-rooms. 
In the centre of the principal elevation are 
three panels in terra-cotta, modelled by Mr. W. 
Neatby, illustrating Perseverance, Patience, and 
Prudence—essential attributes to successful 
nursing. Behind the main buildings are abso- 
lutely detached buildings, the smallest being for 
infectious cases which develop in the institution ; 
the one near by is for septic patients; that 
towards the north is the pathological department, 
and the remaining one is the boiler-house and a 
small laundry. 
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Having given you a general idea of the arrange- 
ment of plan, | will now endeavour to explain 
some of the precautions which have been taken 
with a view to securing what have already been 
mentioned as the chief essentials to be aimed at 
in hospital design—viz. light and pure air, together 
with convenience of supervision and administra- 
tion. To commence with the latter requirements, 
it will be noticed that the administrative and 
service departments are centrally placed. Two 
hydraulic lifts are here provided, from the base- 
ment to the top (kitchen) floor. They are intended 
to be used for the conveyance of passenger- 
patients in wheeled chairs or beds, food-trolleys, 
provisions, &c. ; and, as there is an entire absence 
of steps on each floor level, conveyance from one 
portion of the building to another is facilitated. 
The corridors are no longer than are necessary to 
divide the pavilions in order to secure suitable 
lighting. The arrangement of the buildings in 
long and short blocks prevents overshadowing. 
The axis of the wards is south-east and south- 
west, so that those in the rear as well as in front 
of the main corridor receive a due share of actual 
sunlight. In all the large wards are windows 
on each side, as well as at one end. Fresh 
air around the buildings, or, more correctly 
speaking, the absence of stagnation, is secured 
by piercing the corridors at intervals, a second 
ceiling beine inserted, and the sides glazed; so 
that the corridors are quite enclosed, and yet 
circulation of air from one side to the other can 
freely take place. 

Within the buildings provision is made to 
secure pure air and constant change throughout 
by mechanical means on the plenum system of 
ventilation. In the basement at four selected 
points, as free as can be from risk of contamina- 
tion, air is drawn in through moistened screens, 
by which it is cleansed of suspended impurities, 
and brought to a state of humidity suited to the 
temperature of the interior of the buildings. It 
is then, in cold weather, tempered by passing 
over large batteries of steam tubes, and propelled 
by rotary fans turned by electric motors along 
ducts of large sectional area to the separate flues 
leading up to the several wards, rooms, and 
corridors. At the base of each flue are addi- 
tional steam-coils with regulating valves, so 
that the temperature and air-supply to each 
apartment may be adjusted to requirements. 
Power is being provided, so that change of 
air throughout the buildings may be secured 
from seven to ten times per hour at a uniform 
temperature of between 60° and 62°, with the 
option of raising the temperature of certain rooms 
up to as much as 70° when necessary. This 
frequent and continuous change of air going on 
night and day will take place without per 
ceptible draught. There will be no opening of 
windows, no open fires (except in the doctors’, 
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house governor’s, matron’s, and nurses’ sitting- 
rooms), and in no habitable portion of the buildings 
will there be a single steam or hot-water pipe. 
Of course, suitable exit flues and ducts are pro- 
vided for the expelled air, which is conveyed to 
turrets protected by flaps and louvres, so that the 
air may escape into the open unintluenced by 
movement of the outer atmesphere. Water-pipes, 
with connections for hose at intervals, are fixed 
throughout the air-ducts, all ducts and flues being 
arranged so as to be easily accessible for in- 
spection and cleansing. 

All the ventilating and heating arrangements, 
as well as the hot-water supply for baths, lava- 
tories, sinks, &c., have been engineered by Mr. 
William Key, of Glasgow ; and it may be interest- 
ing to you to know that he is to be entrusted 
with the ventilation and heating of the technical 
school about to be erected in Liverpool from the 
designs of Mr. E. W. Mountford. I would strongly 
advise every one present to watch the progress of 
that work, and when it is completed to observe 
carefully the beneficial effects of a scientifically de- 
vised method of ventilation by mechanical means 
compared with the ordinary haphazard appliances 
too often employed in such buildings. 

But to return to our hospital. In addition to 
the definite provision for a continuous supply of 
fresh pure air throughout the buildings, care has 
been exercised to keep all air expelled from the 
sanitary conveniences quite distinct from the 
outlet ducts appertaining to the wards and other 
apartments. This isa precaution which in practice 
might be unnecessary, because the continual out- 
ward pressure of the air within the buildings 
ought to prevent any return whatever from other 
sources; but movements of air and influences 
affecting them are so subtle that I considered it 
best to err on the safe side, and leave no shadow 
of doubt as to the chance of contamination from 
known impure sources. Another precaution 
which has been taken has reference to the water 
supply throughout the institution. Open cisterns, 
both for hot and cold water, are avoided. In the 
upper portion of the two large towers, situate 
between the north and east and the south and 
west pavilions, are large circular steel cisterns to 
which water will be laid on from the corpora- 
tion mains, although it is expected to draw our 
chief supply from an artesian well now being 
sunk near the boiler-house, whence water will be 
pumped up to the tower cisterns from which it 
will be laid on direct to all part of the buildings, and 
to the several hot-water services without the inter- 
vention of any open cisterns, which too often are 
placed in the upper portions of turrets containing 
Sanitary conveniences. 

One word with regard to the steam heaters 
employed for hot-water supply. Some sixteen 
years ago, I was erecting the West Bromwich 
Union Infirmary,and had specified copper cylinders 
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with steam coils as heaters, but fortunately re- 
quired that one should be first constructed and 
tested in my presence. The steam coil was an 
ordinary spiral pipe, such as may still be. seen 
illustrated in trade catalogues. In testing the 
cylinder so constructed it was found that, although 
the upper portion of the water therein became 
quickly heated when steam was turned on, it took 
three-quarters of an hour ere the bottom portion 
even became warm. This did not commend itself 
to me, so I set to work to think out the reason of 
the unsatisfactory result and to find a remedy. 
The remedy was to reduce the length of steam 
coil and arrange it in the form of a cone, instead 
of a simple spiral; and the result was that the 
same volume of water could within twelve minutes 
be raised throughout to almost boiling point. 
The reasons for such an improved result are 
obvious. In each case steam enters at the top of 
the coil, so that the condensed water may easily 
escape by gravitation. With the plain spiral the 
steam has to traverse a considerable length of pipe 
in the upper portion of cold water, which latter 
takes up the heat, and, being then of less specific 
gravity than that below, retains its position at the 
top of the cylinder; consequently it is only by slow 
degrees that the water below becomes heated. But 
with the conical spiral the steam is quickly con- 
veyed to the lower and larger rings of the coil, and 
immediately a rapid circulation of water in the 
cylinder is set up. It is most surprising what 
large volumes of hot water can be secured with 
small heaters thus constructed. We shall have a 
nuinber of these heaters placed in the basement, 
with a flow pipe taken up to an expansion cylinder 
placed in the roof, provided with a return pipe and 
un automatic air valve; every draw-off will be 
directly from the circulating pipe, so that hot 
water may be immediately obtained. All the 
piping is kept clear of the walls, and passes 
through tubes in the floors filled with asbestos, so 
as to be easily withdrawn if necessary for repairs. 

Equal in importance to a pure and continuous 
supply of fresh air from the outside is that there 
shall be no inaccessible spaces within the build- 
ings where air may stagnate or become con- 
taminated. The neglect of precautions to avoid 
such is, I believe, one of the chief reasons why 
many buildings, including hospitals, acquire a re- 
putation for being unhealthy. 

However pure may be the supply of air from 
the outside to a building, it will soon become fouled 
by accumulations of organic matter within—spaces 
under floors and between floors and ceilings, 
behind skirtings, in boxings of window-sash frames, 
door casings, kc. Such accumulations may take 
place, and the only remedy is to make all solid. 
Contrary to ordinarily accepted ideas, Iam having 
the ground filled in solidly below all the lower 
floors, using sand covered with a layer of concrete. 
Intermediate floors are also absolutely solid, being 
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formed of coke breeze and cement concrete on 
adamant and breeze blocks, supported by rolled 
steel joisting. This method of constructing solid 
fireproof flooring was adopted after careful experi- 
ment, and now after ample trial it is found to 
fulfil the expectation formed as to its appropriate- 
ness. ‘The question involved was how to construct 
a floor of assured fire-resisting qualities, devoid 
of inaccessible air-spaces, which would not re- 
verberate or convey sound unpleasantly. Solid 
cement concrete, supported by steel joisting, is very 
resonant, and therefore alone was inadmissible; so 
I utilised the known fact that materials of different 
densities in juxtaposition more or less neutralise 
sound waves. 

The adamant blocks are of a spongy nature, 
and emit only a dead sound when struck, whereas 
cement concrete, even when coke breeze is em- 
ployed for the aggregate, is distinctly resonant 
on percussion. These blocks are placed between 
the steel joists, their ends, which are rebated, 
resting upon the lower flanges, so that the under- 
side of the blocks is below the steel joisting. 
They form a ridge-and-furrow support for the 
breeze concrete, which is filled in to rather more 
than the depth of the steel joists. Terrazzo 
paving is thereon laid to all corridors, operating- 
rooms, kitchens, and the like; and to the wards, 
teak boarding of special tongued and grooved 
section, edge nailed direct into the breeze concrete, 
a bituminous bed alone intervening, so that again 
materials of varying density are placed together. 
Although I do not pretend to say that consider- 
able noise will not penetrate such flooring, there 
is undoubtedly an absence of echo and sound 
reverberation which are so objectionable in hos- 
pital wards where solid concrete has been 
employed. Flat roofs have been extensively 
employed, constructed in a similar manner to the 
intermediate floors with the adamant girder 
blocks and concrete laid with asphalte. The 
special use of the adamant blocks in the con- 
struction of such roofs is to prevent condensation 
on the underside, the materials of which they are 
made being excellent non-conductors of heat. 

I have always condemned the employment of 
wood-block flooring in hospital wards. Doubtless 
there are now several devices whereby the blocks 
may be firmly secured in position; but I see no 
reason for cutting good boarding into short lengths, 
and thereby exposing numerous cross-grain joints, 
because it is at such joints that moisture and im- 
purities will be most readily absorbed. 

For some time I was unable to get a contractor 
to take the responsibility of laying down boarding 
in the manner I have just described, but have now 
succeeded in getting it done, and the result 
appears to be perfectly satisfactory. 

All angles are rounded off throughout the build- 
ings at junction of walls with ceilings and floors, 
as well as to all internal and external angles of 
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walls and around the window and door openings. 
Wherever practicable, architraves are omitted. 
Skirtings are of glazed tiles. Chair and picture 
rails are absent. In fact, the endeavour has been 
to avoid projections which might give lodgment 
for dust or dirt. ‘his restraint certainly tends to 
a somewhat bald effect internally, because it 
prevents the employment of recognised archi- 
tectural features ; nevertheless, to those who eare- 
fully study the true uses and requirements of 
hospital buildings such simplicity of treatment 
within is sure to commend itself. Adamant plaster 
has throughout been employed on the walls, a dado 
4ft. Gin. high being enamel painted with dis- 
temper above. 

I am glad of this opportunity for directing 
attention to a question respecting which I have 
for some time been making observations, viz. 
whether the prejudice, which undoubtedly is very 
general, in favour of hard and compressed materials 
for walls and wall surfaces is warranted by facts. 
In the Liverpool Royal Infirmary you have a 
notable instance on a large scale of the employ- 
ment of glazed brick and tile work throughout 
the interior. 

Members of the Committee of the Birmingham 
General Hospital were kindly permitted to inspect 
that building, and were greatly impressed with 
its internal appearance, and I believe, if funds had 
been unlimited, I should have received definite 
instructions to go and do likewise. As it was, 
2 strong expression of opinion in favour of the 
employment of glazed material within the build- 
ing led me, against my own conviction, to specify 
it somewhat largely; but when estimates were 
received the cost was found to be in excess of the 
contemplated expenditure, so I at once attacked 
the glazed work and cut out several thousand 
pounds’ worth. To justify this proceeding | 
placed before the committee the views I had 
then formed on the subject, which were accepted 
as reasonable ; and since then continued observa- 
tion has more than convinced me that glazed 
surfaces are generally a mistake within buildings, 
and particularly in hospitals. Exception may, 
however, be made in the case of dados to stair- 
ways, or wherever the walls might become dis- 
figured by finger-markings, &¢., in sanitary con- 
veniences, or wherever splashing may take place. 
But in every case, for hospital work, I now 
give preference to glazed tile over glazed brick 
work, because the jointing is closer and less liable 
to absorb deleterious matter. 

Apart from exceptions such as I have named, 
what are the reasons for condemning hard and 
impervious materials for walls and wall-surfaces » 
Regarded from a hygienic standpoint, they do not 
retain heat, but either retlect or quickly convey it. 
Proof of this is, if you place your hand on metal, 
glass, or such like impervious substance, under 
ordinary conditions a sensation of cold is felt ; but 


if you touch soft woods, woollen or other pervious 
substances, under similar conditions the sensation 
is quite different. Consequently, when buildings 
are erected of hard and impervious materials. 
they are normally cold, and convey a chilling 
effect to the atmosphere within. Such atmo- 
sphere in cold weather is usually maintained at 
a higher temperature than the air outside, and 
as a natural result is more highly saturated with 
moisture, and being cooled by coming in contact 
with the cold walls it deposits moisture on them. 
Paper and decoration on such walls will mor 
quickly gather dirt and become deteriorated than 
when placed upon walls of less impervious mate- 
rials. 

It is true that a glazed inner service is not 
quickly damaged by deposited moisture, but it 
does quickly become dirty —more dirty, in fact, as 
arule than unglazed materials similarly placed. 
This may be proved by passing the hand over a 
glazed and unglazed wall-surface similarly ex- 
posed and untouched for an equal time. Glazed 
surfaces can be cleaned down with less risk of 
damage ; but where the surfaces are extensive the 
labour is considerable, and as a matter of fact, 
because of their fictitious appearance of cleanliness, 
the process is far less frequently carried out than it 
should be. Apart from the chilling effect which 
glazed materials have when extensively employed, 
I consider that the principal objection to their 
use in hospital wards is that moisture does con- 
dense on them. ‘uch moisture, in addition to 
water, carries with it animal matter, perhaps of 
a deleterious nature, resulting from the respira- 
tion and exhalations of patients and others occu- 
pying the wards. 

In a building such as the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary, where no mechanical means are em 
ployed to secure uniform and continuous ventila 
tion, it will be found that at night-time when it 
is cold outside, windows and doors being closed, 
considerable condensation will take place on the 
glazed surfaces. I have myself seen it trickle 
down and become partially absorbed at the joints. 
Then, if the day be bright and warm, windows are 
opened, the moisture on the walls dries up; but 
there is left behind a film of dirt, doubtless 
charged with animal matter, and perhaps with 
germs of incipient disease, in time to become 
detached, and, if falling upon congenial soil, to 
develop fresh complications among the suffering 
who go to hospitals for relief. 

In considering the alternative let us assume 
that the walls of a ward are throughout constructed 
and faced with materials of a pervious nature, 
which naturally absorb and retain heat. Con 
densation will not readily take place thereon; so 
that by frequent change of air moisture resulting 
from respiration, exhalation, or other causes, to 
gether with its impurities, is quickly conveyed 
to the open, where nature provides for its purifi 
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cation. Under such conditions it is evident that 
liability to contagion should be less than with 
walls of hard and impervious materials. 

Glazed windows are essential for the admission 
of light, and it is well known that surfaces of 
elass will in cold weather condense moisture ; 
but fortunately windows are frequently cleaned, 
and, if of thick glass or double glazed, risk from 
that source is not great. Speaking of glazing, 
a sheet of glass becomes dirty outside much more 
quickly than the woodwork, or even brick or stone, 
which surrounds it. That is the effect of con- 
densation. Moisture in the atmosphere, particu- 
larly in large towns, carries with it particles of 
dirt, which are deposited with the moisture, while 
other suspended particles are retained by coming 
in contact with the moistened surface. I have 
noticed that windows of unoccupied houses and 
shops accumulate dirt more quickly than when 
occupied ; probably because of the lack of artificial 
heat within the remains colder than it 
otherwise would, and condensation thereon takes 
place more rapidly. Polished granites and marbles, 
where not actually exposed to the cleansing effect 
of rain or periodically cleaned, become quickly 
coated with dirt. The observation of these natural 
phenomena, which are constantly going on around, 
leads me to believe that, for the sake of health 
and comfort, dwellings of every description should, 
as far as practicable, be constructed of pervious 
rather than of impervious materials. 

There is another view of the subject with which 
I have been greatly impressed, and that is the 
effect which materials used in the construction 
of buildings have upon ordinary ventilation. 
Wherever open fires are employed ventilation by 
extraction must take place. Heat evolved by the 
fire causes a continual flow of air up the flue, and 
to replace it other air must enter the apartment 
some way or other. Should the walls be thoroughly 
impervious, it must come in at definite openings 
specially provided for the purpose, or else through 
accidental chinks and crannies. Cold as it may 
be, it will, unless diverted by intervening objects, 
travel in direct lines to. the fire, and produce 
unpleasant draughts, yet may not effect a thorough 
change of air throughout the apartment. With 
the surrounding f permeable materials, 


vlass 


valls of 
air will be drawn gradually through them over 
their whole surface. It will enter the apartment 
imperceptibly, and become tempered in its passage 
through the walls, which are continually absorb- 
ing heat from the fires we have presumed to be 
burning. Draughts are not felt, and yet the 
whole air of the apartment is continuously being 
changed, and, therefore, greater comfort to the 
occupants is secured. Moreover, in its passage 
through such walls the air becomes filtered, and 
although it may be feared that the substance of 
such walls might in time become contaminated, 
I believe that the continuous passage of air, 
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except there be decidedly impure sources around 
the building, will maintain them in a pure state 
by the ordinary process of oxidation. 

Before leaving this subject I may mention that 
it has occurred to me as probable that London, 
which for its size and density of population may 
be considered a healthy city, owes its reputation 
in this respect partly to the pervious nature of 
the stock bricks so largely employed for building 
purposes throughout the metropolis. While ad- 
vocating the use of permeable materials, even for 
external walling, Ido not overlook the fact that 
care must be taken to prevent such walls becoming 
saturated with wet. An efficient anti-damp course 
is essential, and in positions exposed to driving 
rains they should be protected by tile-hanging, or 
some such means, which will not entirely close 
the pores. It is remarkable how effectually 
well-burnt, yet highly porous, bricks will exclude 
wet so long as air has free play around a building. 
In fact, I do not hesitate to express my belief 
that buildings erected with such are, as a rule, 
drier, and certainly more comfortable to live in, 
than those constructed with hard, impervious 
materials. I place these views before you, not in 
any dogmatic manner as absolutely ascertained 
facts, but rather to stimulate observation, because 
1am fully aware that they are contrary to popular 
prejudice ; but if more extended observation and 
experiment should establish them as facts, then 
the days of highly pressed bricks will be numbered. 
Artistically considered, few will mourn their loss. 

You will have noticed that I particularly 
limited permeability of walls to buildings in which 
ordinary means of ventilation are employed. With 
the plenum system of ventilation, which can 
he brought about only by mechanical means, 
the air within a building is always under a slight 
pressure, and has a tendency to escape wherever 
exit can be found. To allow it to get away 
through the walls would cause irregular action 
within, because of the varying amount of outer 
wall-surface in different apartments, and im- 
purities generated within the building might in 
time contaminate the substance of the walls. 
Nevertheless, the walls may with advantage be 
constructed of pervious materials with an im- 
pervious coating on the inner surface. Heat will 
then be retained in the body of the walling, and 
prevent condensation within. 

We look to hospitals as types of what sanitary 
construction should be, therefore all questions 
relating to the suitability of building materials 
have a bearing upon our subject. 

With regard to the future of hospital planning, 
| must direct your attention to correspondence 
which appeared in The Builder. F.R.C.S., in the 
issue of 2nd June 1896 advocated the abandon- 
ment of the single-ward pavilion in favour of 
double wards, which he considered were now 
practicable with the employment of the antiseptic 
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treatment and the plenuin system of ventilation. 
This was supported by “ Architect”’ in the issue 
for the 8th August 1896, and the following week 
William A. Pite [/.) gave his views, and my 
opinion on the subject was published as follows : 


Although the time may be at hand when it will be 
possible, by the employment of scientifically applied means 
of ventilation and of the antiseptic treatment, to adopt an 
arrangement of plan differing from single-ward pavilions, 
the question demands closer examination than “ F.R.C.S.” 
and “ Architect ’ appear to have devoted to it, for fear of 
a retrograde movement. 

The point upon which they place so much stress— viz. 
architectural etfect —is of slight importance to the welfare 
of patients and of ease in administration, which in a 
hospital ought to receive first consideration, and other 
reasons given for reverting to double-ward pavilions are 
trivial. In fact, I venture to say that by far the majority 
of those who have had practical experience in hospital 
work will condemn the dwarf central division, because it 
otstructs a full view of the beds, and because it is not 
possible to so thoroughly light a wide ward; for it must 
be remembered that, although in a single ward a patient 
now and then may be inconvenienced by glare of light, 
that light is, in effect, the great health-giver to by far the 
majority. Ventilation, by whatever means secured, be- 
comes more difficult in a large area, and a central division 
must retard free circulation of air; moreover, such en- 
larged spaces would demand greater height, which would 
further increase the difficulty of securing efficient ventila- 
tion, and add to cost as well as to labcur in getting from 
one floor to another. 

The real disadvantage of the pavilion plan, particularly 
in some of the large and recently erected hospitals, is that 
of administration, in consequence of the great distances 
which have to be traversed by the staff; the direction, 
therefore, in which advance should be sought is concentra- 
tion of wards, which becomes possible with an efficient 
system of ventilation and the employment of antiseptics. 

Hospitals and infirmaries may be considered * health 
manufactories,”’ and the arrangement of plan should, as in 
an ordinary manufactory, principally be considered with a 
view to perfection of work and its accomplishment with 
ease and despatch. 

What I would suggest is that instead of erecting detached 
pavilions of several storeys, it might be better to spread 
out the werds on one storey only, placed side by side and 
lighted by continuous lantern lights. Such an arrange- 
ment would secure greater comfort to the patients, simplify 
ventilation by mechanical means, and very considerably 
reduce corridor communication, as well as dispense with 
the inconvenience of staircases and lifts, thereby facilitating 
administration. 

For the accommodation of the staff there would be no 
objection to buildings of several storeys, but with all the 
patients compactly arranged on one floor level their wants 
could be easily supplied, and other difficulties of the pavi- 
lion plan would be overcome. 

I am fully aware that only those who study what is 
possible with the plenum system of ventilation properly 
applied can realise the practicability of such an arrange- 
ment; yet by its employment I feel convinced that some 
such revolution in hospital planning will be accomplished, 
and do not doubt that in time it will be demanded, partly 
in consequence of the great cost of the pavilion plan, but 
more particularly in consequence of the excessive labow 
thereby involved. 


Further observation has strengthened my faith 
in the suggestion then made, and I submit it with 
confidence for your consideration. 
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MINUTES, XII. 
At the Sixty-third Annual General Meeting (the 


Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session) held Monday, 
3drd May 1897, at & p.m., Professor Aitchison, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
12th April 1897 ‘p. 316) were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Arthur 
Baker, Fellow, and Charles Alfred Chastel de Boinville, 
-lssociate. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the decease of Mr. 
Henry Markby, the Institute solicitor, and stated that the 
Council had authorised the Secretaries sending a letter of 
condolence to his partners. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that Mr. Charles G. 
Maylard, of 5%, Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, had been 
reinstated an Associate in compliance with By-law 20. 

The Report of the Council for the official year 1896-97, 
a copy of which had been issued previously to every member 
resident in the United Kingdom, having been submitted 
and taken as read, the Chairman formally moved its adop- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. Aston Webb, F.S.A., 
Vice-President. The same having been discussed [see 
p- 326), the report of the Auditors was read as follows: 


To the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

GENTLEMEN,—As Honorary Auditors for 1896-97 we 
have examined the accounts for the year January—Decem- 
ber 1896, and certify that they are correct. , 

We are pleased to be able to report a surplus on the 
year’s working of £591. 2s. 2d., as against an estimated 
surplus of £85. This is the first year since 1892 that has 
shown a surplus, and a detailed examination of the ac- 
counts shows that a careful control has been exercised 
over the smaller items of expenditure. 

The following points seem to us worthy of special atten- 
tion :— 

The cost of the production and issue of the Journat, 
after deducting all receipts from advertisements and sales, 
amounted to £672. 10s. 6d., of which amount £68. 0s. 8d. 
was incurred in the shorthand reports of the discussions at 
the Ordinary Meetings. 

The solicitor’s charges in connection with the unsue 
cessful action to restrain the Architectural Union Com- 
pany from letting the lower galleries at Conduit Street 
amounted to £128. 16s, 6d., in addition to the amounts 
paid in 1895. 

We have invited the attention of the Council to son 
minor matters in connection with the authorisation of the 
accounts, and to the charge for collecting country cheques 
by the Institute bankers. 

We desire to cordially thank the Acting Secretary and 
other officials of the Institute for their assistance in our 
examination of the accounts.—Yours faithfully, 
EpmMctnp WooprTHorpE, 
OweEN FLEMING, 


Hon. 


9th April 1897. Auditors. 
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with the 
Section 


provisions of the Act applicable to new buildings 
200 provides * that every addition to or alteration 
yuilding, and any other work made or done for any 
purpose in, to, or upon a building (except that of necessary 
repair not affecting the construction of any external or 
party-wall), shall, so far as regards such addition on 
or other work, be subject to the provisions of 
this Act, and of by-laws thereunder relating to new 
buildings.” 

Mr. Passmore argued that the words “ by reason of such 
ilteration "’ in section 207 entirely exempted the building 
in question from the provisions of section 74, subsection 2. 
He took it that aie 207 would apply to a case where 
the existing building had been less than ten squares in 
area, or where it had been used solely for the purposes of 
trade, o1 solely for the purposes ot a dwelling house, and 
was to be altered into a house which was to be used jointly 
for the purpose of trade and as a dwelling-house, but in 
this case neither of such alterations was being made. 
Practically the only alteration which was being made was 
a direct advanta A dangerous staircase was to be 
removed, and a staircase absolutely inclosed with fire 
bricks substituted. This was a question of great 
moment to builders and architects in London, and he 
thought he was safe in saying that Mr. Marsland was the 
only district surveyor who had had the temerity to require 
anything of this sort to be done. Mr. W. M. Brutton, the 
architect, was engaged in thirty or forty public-house 
ulterations in the district of the County Council, and the 
question had never been suggested to him by any other of 
the district surveyors 

Mr. Denman, after consideration, held that the case was 
settled by the decision under the earlier Act in Scott v. 
Leqq. [he wording of the section of the Act of 1855 
(18 & 19 Viet. ce. 122, s. 27, subs. 3), on which that case 
was decided, was precisely the same as that in the present 
case, and he saw no reason for supposing that this Act 
was intended to apply to buildings which could not have 
been dealt with under the earlier Act. The district sur- 
veyor’s notice was accordingly set aside. 

The Law Journal, from which the foregoing report is 
taken, observes that it does not quite follow this decision. 
for Scott v. Legg was decided on section 28 of the Act of 
1855, which corresponds to section 76 of the Act of 1894, 
and the greater part cf section 74, subsection 2, which was 
under discussion, is new, and does not reproduce any part 
of the Act of 1855. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
The Northern Architectural Association. 

Che Council of the Northern Architectural Association 
announce that the usual prizes (in books of the value stated 
below) will be given for drawings made during the summe1 
of this year by Students and Associates (not in practice) 
inder the age of twenty-five years. The Cguncil will give 
a first prize of £2. 2s., and a second of £1. 1s., for the best 
set of measured drawings. Mr. Wm. Glover will give a 
tirst prize of £2. 2s., and a second of ¢1. 1s., for the best 
set of sketches. The sizes of sheets must not exceed 





20 inches 13 inches for sketches, and 30 inches ~ 22 


measured drawings, and not more than six 
sheets are to be sent in for each set. Sketches, whethe: 
in pencil, ink, or colour, must be submitted as finished 
without being touched up afterwards, and 
should be of distinetly architectural subjects. Measured 
drawings must be in ink, and be accompanied by the 
rough sketches and notes made on the spot from which 
they are compiled, and should include all joints. Drawings 
must be sent in, under motto, to the Hon. Secretary, 13. 
Grey Street, Newcastle, not later than 11 a.m. on 20th 
November next 


inches [ol 














